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For Teachers of Geography 








Ready for Introduction 
Roddy’s Geographies 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography $0.50 
Roddy’s Complete Geography 1.00 


By H. Justin Roppy, M.S., Department 
of Geography, First Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 

These new books are notable for their 
brevity of statement, their simplicity of 
presentation, their suitability for the 
various school grades, their distinc- 
tive illustrations, and their series of simple 
maps drawn on a uniform scale. Just 
enough physiography is included to de- 
velop the subject fundamentally in its true 
relations, and to give the study a new 
interest. 

The books will appeal to those schools 
which are tired of the somewhat dry and 
routine work of the old-fashioned books, 
but which are net yet ready to take up the 
heavier and more extended texts. 








Natural Geographies 
Elementary, 60c.; Advanced, $1.25 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies 
Elementary, 55c.; Higher, $1.20 


Barnes’s Geographies 
Elementary, 55c.; Complete, $1.25 


Eclectic Geographies 
Elementary, 55c.; Complete, $1.20 


Harper’s Geographies 


Introductory, 48c.; School, $1.08 


Swinton’s Geographies 
Introductory, 55c.; Grammar $1.25 


Guyot’s Geographical Reader .60 
Johonnot’s Geographical 
Reader - - 1.0 


Long’s Home Geography - -25 


Payne’s Geographical Nature 
Studies’ - 


Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands - - .45 





A New Addition to a Popular 
Series 


Carpenter's Europe 70c. 


A Geographical Reader 





By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 

This book gives a vivid description of 
Europe in its many aspects as it is to-day. 
It takes the children on a personally con- 
ducted tour through every part of the con- 
tinent; it shows them what they should 
see, and it impresses upon their minds 
what they should know. It is made up of 
correct information, based upon the obser- 
vations of the author and verified from the 
latest government reports. A large num- 
ber of reproductions of photographs and 
twelve colored maps are included, together 
with a full index. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
NORTH AMERICA $0 60/ ASIA - - $0.60 
SOUTH AMERICA .60! EUROPE - 70 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Pubiishers 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 








At this particular season every one is showing his colors. 


DIXON’S UNCLE SAM 


comes as near to Old Glory as it is possible to make a lead pencil. 

The alternating stripes of red and white are there and also the 
It is stamped in gold and in addition 
The school children are very 


blue field with its thirteen stars. 
is capped with a fine Para rubber eraser. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








fond of it as well as their teachers. 


A sample of this pencil, together with many others all useful in 
the school-room, will be sent to any teacher that mentions this publica- 


tion and encloses 16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST “TRANSLATIONS 


Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
rather Boting-Oloth Br deo—Price } ucedto goed Paper—Well Bound—Conv: t for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. iket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


a | name. Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 

FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH 208%: 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the wast 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 








For Slant Writing: 
404, 351,303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, rHercrorne MOST DURABLE 


ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


Lectures on Teaching 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 





the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched | 


upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study.” 





Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO0., - - 61 E. 9th St.. New York 


FREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 











Portrait Portfolio of 
Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper, 
Price of the set, $1 00. 

Hon. Henry Barnard 

Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Prof. John Dewey 

Pres. Chas. W. Eliot 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall 

Hon. Wm. T. Harris 

Prof. Wm. James 

Horace Mann 

Col. Francis W. Parker 

F. Louis Soldan 

Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All of them 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 


Educational Creeds 


of the XIXth Century, Edited by Osstan H. Lana. 
12mo cloth, (75¢.); to teachers 60c. mail, 68¢. 
This volume contains the foundation 
principles of education as expressed by 
the following great educators, past and 
present: 


John Dewey Pestalozzi Harris 
arker Beneke Hinsdale 
Hughes Earl Barnes Seeley 
Boone Hailman Jones 
Holbreok Scripture Froebel 
Rooper Diesterweg Herbart 





The statements of these leaders of edu- 
cational thought, thus brought together 
under ene cover, make a book of the great- 
est value for every thoughtful educator 
and student of pedagogy. 

In a nutshell, it gives the sum total of 
the world’s educational thought. Chap- 
ters are devoted to analyses of Herbart 
and Beneke and a comparison of their 
creeds. A good portrait accompanies 
each creed. 


F. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6IE. 9thSt., N.Y. 








O WRITE WELL 





Pens that are well tempered, well selected, and well 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


Established in 1860 





it is well to have a pen with a well-known name, as ® 


ESTERBROOK’S 





suited for all purposes 


THE ESTERBROOK ‘STEEL PEN CO. {2é,John Street, New, Yor, 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Posttions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


> 
_ THE_ FISK TEACHER; AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Buil 2 Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Pertland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











THE ALBERT ) saduiandtchools and colleges. “Largest and best ( FINE ARTS 


TEACHERS” (Stptember vacancies. oi-page Year Hook tree) BUILDING, 
AGENCY. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO..- 





Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun O. RooxwE.1, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn SACHERS AGENCY 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889, Circular for stamp. Call or write 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E.ast 9th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

v 8, for every De nt of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Calli 
or Address Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7PM sree york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
ff you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Breoklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY footie “Assists Teachors in Obtaining Posi: 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Basiness done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free, 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravs-Boetre, ‘‘The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 


PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS} Vacation Work 
RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY fee Tetons 


Compiled by Atice M. Ketioaa. Paper covers. 
15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a book much needed. There is| We want this Summer forty-six young 
no other like it. Every school should own|™men and young women Teachers, who 
it. The Quotations are taken from the| have “vim” above the average, to work 
— of ree —a — for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out- 
They are so classified as to be easily re- side, among School Boards, and to some 

















E F. FOSTER, Manager, 




















ferred to. . 
Ir Conrams. extent in the better class of homes where 

82 Quotations about America—Our Country. _| they will be we/comed. 

21 = ‘* Revolutionary War. 

22 m ‘Washington. We offer pleasant work and a good 
26 ¥ ‘** Independence. : 

16 “ “ Lincoln. a chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
. & 6 mtn Ag Pilgrims: | eral agents, whom you would certainly not 
2 “ Grant. i i i 

, re a consider your superiors, who are steadily 
87 “ “ ioti earning $500 a month over their expenses. 


Write for particulars to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Zéucation! E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th St., N.Y 
6i East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. Any and all books supplied. 


‘atrio s 
Total number of Quotations 317. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx Orr 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
—_ superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
x“ owships and Scholar. 

ps 


Teachers sully. "Deere ot Bs. 


granted oncompletion ofa 

two-year Collegiate 

Co llege Course followed by a two- 

ear course leading to the 

. helor’s Diploma in Sec- 

ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 

garten, Fine Domestie Art, atic 

Science, Music, or Manual Training, Graduate 

courses leading tothe Master's and Dector’s Di- 

plomasinthe various Sypertpente of the College, 

or to the Degreesof A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


New York University 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. * 
A graduate School of 
SCH OOL educational science: 
oO va furnishing thorough 


professional equip- 

ment for teachers 
PEDA GOoGcy wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 

For Catalogue and informatign address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 


Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


New York, New York City, 
109 West ¥i ty-Fourth Street. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two Years’ Course—Opens October Ist. 
Circulars sent on application, 
Frank A, Manny,Supt. MissCarolineT. Haven, Prin. 


ANDREWS 
Cs 


Teachers’ Helps 
for All the Year. 


Here are a few titles of the large number 
of useful Sooks for teachers which you 
may find fully described in the 144-page 
Catalog of Teachers Helps (which we are 
glad to send /yee to any applicant on re- 
quest.) This small list is of books es- 
pecially designed to aid in 


INSTITUTE WORK 


And the exceedingly low cost of most 
of them makes it possible that every 
teacher at the Institute shall be provided 
with copies. 


Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 

—Securing and Retaining Attention, , 

Browning’s Educational Theories, 50c. 

Allen’s Temperament in Education, . 
llogg’sSchool Management (formerly 75c.) 50c. 

Reinhart’s History of Education, 

—Civics of Education 

Browning's Aspects of Education, 

Rooper’s Apperception, 

Kellogg’s Outlines of Payohology. 

Lang’s Great Teacbers of Four Centuries, 

Fitch’s Art of Questioning, paper, 

—Art of Securing Attention, paper, 

Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, paper, 

Hughes’ How to Keep Order, paper, 

uick’s How to Train the yoyo paper, 

ceMurry’s How to Conduct the tation, 

paper, 
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Kellogg’s Pestalozzi, paper, 
Lang’s Basedow, paper, 
—Comenius, paper, | 

—Rousseau and ‘** Emile,” paper, 
Dewey’s Educational Creed, paper, 
Cloth binding to be understood unless 


paper is mentioned. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
6s East oth Street, New York. 
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New Century 












e 
“Earatooun” #& Typewriter 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 


BOSTON OFFICE 
5 W. Isth Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


llo BoyIston Street 





For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘“ Horsford’s”’ on label. 








chool Architecture 








SCHOOL BOARDS 


and 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Wew Ideas 


FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 


that we aiready have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and origina! for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicas 
exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, &c.willreceive prompt 


want, of course when considering school building, to study some of the | cxgrcises, pantomimes, tablesnz, &¢.willreceive prompt 


they will be taken for publication onliberalterms. Let 


best books on School Architecture, that they may be able even to | thqywillbeteken for p 
fairly value the work of the architects they employ, We recommend |, 5 gerro6o & CO., 6t E.othst on 
’ e . 2) ie ey . 





Gardner’s Town and Country School-Houses 35 plans, over 1oo illustrations, $2.co, 
postage, I5c. 

Briggs’ Modern American School Buildings, 89 full-page illustrations, $3.20 ; postage 25c. 

Wheelwright’s School Architecture, 250 illustrations. Presentsexamples of many typical 
and satisfactory schools. $5.00. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Coburn’s Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings, with illustrations and descriptions’ | Kellogq’s « Teachers’ « Libraries 


25¢. 
Coburn’s How to Decorate the School-Room, principles and suggestions for making a 
room attractive, 25c. 


Terms Liberal. Write at once. 


K. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 





Citizens and School Principals interested in school improvement can 
stimulate healthy and effective public interest and secure for themselves 
much personal satisfaction by buying and loaning some of the books. 
Try it, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publisher s, 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 105 x14 inches, containing 120 full. 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all 
parts of the world. 


The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present- 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
| of equal attractiveness 
and merit was ever before 
offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the marvelousl 
low price of 85§c.; by anil, 
$1.10. Le 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Mii’ 61 E. oth St., New York 




















Remington 
T."pewriter 


lasts longest—so does the 
Remington operator. 








The Remington does not overwork the 
operator. The operator cannot over- 
work the Remington, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS é BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, New York 
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National Educational Association. 


The convention at Minneapolis will, no doubt, go on 
record as one of the largest, if not the best attended 
educational meeting. The figures have not been finally 
determined as yet, but on the closing day the registra- 
tion was several thousand ahead of Detroit. Every- 
thing, from the program of exercises, to the arrange- 
ments for the comfort and entertainment of visitors, 
was intelligently, circumspectly, and carefully planned. 
The hotel service at headquarters was almost the 
only thing that caused the brethren to express untoward 
sentiments. The weather was delightful. Otherwise 
there might have been heard, toe, some vigorous com- 
ments concerning the convention hall, which seemed to 
have been constructed with a view toward letting the 
speakers supply the motive power for ventilation ; at 
least no other visible provision was made for keeping up 
aerial circulation. 


Unfortunately both the president of the National As- 
sociation and the president of the National Council were 
prevented from being present at the deliberations for 
which they had planned with so much solicitude and 
foresight. Dr. Beardshear was overtaken by illness, on 
his arrival at Minneapolis, and was kept to his bed dur- 
ing the entiremeeting. All the Iowans felt particularly 
regretful about this. Every one of them wore as a 
state badge a button with the portrait of the popular 
president of the Iowa State Agricultural college. State 
Supt. Barrett had with him a gavel made of the wood 
taken from an historical building at Manila, which he 
was to present to Dr. Beardshear as a greeting from 
the teachers in the Philippines. The president’s ad- 
dress also remained undelivered. However THESCHOOL 
JOURNAL secured a copy of it, and an abstract will be 
printed in the near future. 


Supt. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Alabama, was 
detained at Baltimore where his wife was undergoing a 
critical operation. In his absence the sessions of the 
National Council of Education were presided over by 
Miss Mary E. Nicholson, of Indianapolis. The program 
was strong and admirably organized, and the council 
had a most profitable and telling meeting. The discus- 
sion of school taxation resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee to make a comprehensive study of the 
subject of taxation as related to public education. Dr. 
Harris’s philosophic treatment of “The Difference Be- 
tween Efficient Causes and Final Causes in Controlling 
Human Freedom,” directed attention anew to the ever- 
lasting foundations of the higher life of humanity. 
President Harper, of Chicago university, gave an exten- 
sive review of the educational progress in the past year. 
One session was devoted to the thoughtful exposition of 
the ideals and the philosophic and practical aspects of 
the great present movement toward making the common 
school a social center. A memorial session in honor of 
the late CharlesC. Rounds and Francis Wayland Parker 
closed the best-planned and most inspiring meeting the 
council has had for many years. 

A fuller editorial report and notes of the doings of 
the Minneapolis convention will be published next. week. 

The election of Pres. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
university, as president for 1902-3 will highly commend 
the N. E. A. to Boston, which is practically the choice 


of the association as the convention city for next year. 
It was especially fitting also that the nomination should 
be offered by Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia. 
Many would have preferred to vote for Supt. James A. 
Foshay, of Los Angeles. But then, if it is to be Boston 
in 1908 it is well to be in due form and properly 
vouched for with President Eliot at the head. 
Declaration of Principles. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention were unus- 

ually vigorous in character. Here they are: 


1. “On account of the increased responsibilities placed on 
the bureau of education in the organization and administra- 
tion of public school systems in the recently added territory 
of the United States, in successfully conducting an extensive 
system of Indian schools, and in aiding the various states and 
territories in securing good and efficient school system, we 
urge upon Congress the necessity for organizing the bureau 
upon broader lines, and clothing the commissioner with higher 
and more definite powers. We believe that the time has come 
for the recognition of the great importance of educational in- 
terests of the country in the conduct of state affairs by the 
organization of the department of education as an indepen- 
dent department, taking equal rank with other departments. 

2. “We reiterate the statement which has so often been 
made in the declaration of principles of this association, that 
the common schools of this country are for the education of 
all the children. They are the one great agency upon which 
the nation is to rely for a barrier against the setting up of 
‘class distinctions which have no place on American soil.’ We 
believe that a conservative but efficient compulsory education 
law, with the proper regulation of child labor, is necessary 
to the complete realization of a good common school system, 

3. “ We heartily commend every step which may be taken 
for increasing the necessary qualifications of teachers, and 
hope soon to see as definite a standard for the training of 
teachers as is now fixed by the best schools in the country for 
the training of physicians or lawyers. 

4, “ Again we would plead for unity of effort for the com- 
plete education of the child, constantly keeping in mind that 
the present division of the work of instruction into elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher, is for administrative purposes 


only. 

5. “We believe that it is both just and possible to keep the 
country schools in the foregoing, and all, respects up to the 
highest standard of excellence and efficiency. We, therefore, 
congratulate those states which have been pioneers in demon- 
strating the possibilities of this mode of reorganization, and 
renew our endorsement and commendation of it as the best 
plan yet proposed im relief of the isolated one-room schools. 

6. “ We commend to all local authorities the necessity of 
greater care in the arrangement of courses of study, that they 
may be adapted to the pupils to be instructed, rather than 
that pupils should be adapted to a fixed course of study and 
an inflexible system of grading. We hold that the individual- 
ity of the pupil should be carefully considered to the end that 
he may be instructed in the light of his limitations and capa- 
city. And we urge greater thoroness in instruction in the so- 
called elementary subjects, rather than an enrichment of 
courses already overtaxed, at the expense of thoroness and 
satisfactory work. 

7. “We regard true education as inseparable from morality, 
and believe the public schoel the recognized agency to make 
this relation binding. We urge public school authorities of 
the country, teachers and parents, to give striet attention to 
moral instruction in our schools as the true foundation of 
character and citizenship. Every consideration of good pub- 
lic policy and healthful social conditions point to the necessity 


of such instruction. 
(Continued on page7 ) 
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The Difference Between Efficient and Final 
Causes in Controlling Human Freedom.* 
By William CG. Harris, V. SS. Commissioner of Education. 


There are two kinds of causes with which we are 
familiar (namely, efficient causes and final causes). 
From earliest infancy we begin to recognize that the 
action of one object is followed by a change or modifi- 
cation in another object. The fire makes cold water 
hot. Too hot drink burns and gives pain to the mouth. 
The fall of a plate on the floor makes a noise; so does 
the heavy step of the servant. The scratching ofa 
a match makes a light. Sugar makes a sweet taste in 
the mouth. A rose, a pink, or a violet produces an 
agreeable smell of some sort, and a pleasant appear- 
ance to the eye. Eating and drinking sate hunger and 
quench thirst. 

Our earliest experiences, as well as our latest, deal 
with causal actiens not only of things upon our five 
organs of sense, but of things uponeachother. Almost 
as early as our observation of this kind of causality 
exerted by one thing upon another external to it, there 
enters into our experience a different order of causalty, 
namely, the action for a purpose ; the doing of some- 
thing with an end and aim; the change of something to 
accomplish an object. 

The child soon observes that he is moved for the pur- 
pose of bringing him to his food ; or for the change of 
a garment; or for his bath. He is carried to the win- 
dow to look at objects in the street; he hears soft 
voices addressed to him. His cries at some pain or dis- 
comfort are followed by things done to him with a pur- 
pose to relieve him. In short, he finds himself in a 
world of final causes. 

Philosophy has called these “final” because they 
relate to ends, finis meaning an end not only of an ex- 
tent or duration, but also an end and aim, an object to 
be attained, and hence the purpose or motive of an 
action. 

The efforts of the people who have the care of the 
infant child are directed to interpreting his real wants 
from his inacticulate cries and impulsive gestures, and 
in the next place to setting into operation some train 
of ordinary causes involving food or drink or clothing, 
or whatever will satisfy some real need, and as a sec- 
ondary object gratify the child. His real needs and 
his desires may be and often are diverse. He does not 


always know what is good for him. But as he grows in - 


knowledge and power of observation, he comes to see 
that there is a general intention on the part of parents, 
nurses, and even of doctors, to secure his welfare. 

Of the two kinds of causality in the world of the in- 
fant, the chains of efficient causality seem to be set a- 
going and to be controlled in the interest of purposes 
or motives. In other words, final causes seem (to the 
infant) to govern efficient causes. But as his experi- 
ence wilens, he comes to see more and more of a great 
outside world where efficient causality goes on without 
discernible purposes. There are collisions of elements 
and great processes which are not initiated by a pur- 
pose and do not result in some useful object, or at least 
any use made of them must be forced on them by some 
living being who chooses to adopt them for his use. 

The human infant learns soon the two kinds of caus- 
ality and looks for them everywhere. As he passes on 
into youth and mature age he acquires greater readiness 
in discriminating the effects of the two kinds of 
causes. He more readily recognizes a phenomenon as a 
link in a long chain of causes, as belonging in fact to 
the course of nature. Its origin is out of sight. An- 
other phenomenon is recognized by him as proceeding 
directly or indirectly from a self-active being, a living 
being which is building and nourishing a body for itself 
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or perhaps underaking reactions upon its environment, 
reactions that originate in instinct or impulse or will, as 
in the case of animals or men. He recognizes that the 
living beings possess and use the power of originating 
new causal chains. When he has traced some of these 
chains back to the plant or animal or man he stops with 
satisfaction, having found an adequate originating 
cause. But in the casual chain formed in the course of 
nature, he does not find satisfaction in any link or mem- 
ber of the series, but seeks at once another link and 
then another in infinite progression. For he has learned 
that no link or member of a series can be a first origi- 
nator unless it possesses the power of forming a pur- 
pose or motive for its action. 

Here is something very wonderful to the psycholo- 
gist. In order to have a new series begin there must 
exist the power of forming an ideal different from the 
real. This power must be able to desire the different, 
or at least to move inwardly by instinct or impulse, and 
impose uponits environment new shapes. Every seed 
has in it in some sort the ideal of the structure which 
its growth to maturity will reveal. The vegetable cells 
may seem to be all alike to the micrescope, but each one 
will develop its own kind of actuality. The cell of the 
cucumber will not develop into an oak, nora cell of 
the acorn into a cucumber or a cabbage. These 
all may feed on the same elements of the environment 
—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, silicon, calcium, but, 
they organize the result, each according to its 
own individuality, giving the specific form of its own 
being, whether oak, cucumber, or cabbage, to the com- 
bination. 

In the higher erders wherein instinct has become de- 
sire, and where sensibility and locomotion have been 
added to mere plant life, traces of responsibility begin 
to be seen. Self-activity, even in the plant, has origi- 
nated new chains of causality; but in the animal its 
ideal begins to be formed as a purpose separately from 
its realization. The beaver sees his hut in his mind’s 
eye when he comes into the presence of the trees grow- 
ing by the side of the brook. He sees, after his manner 
of thinking, the dam that he will make, and the pond that 
will result, and the hut that he will build. He perceives 
the reality which consists of a brook and some trees, 
and he forms for himself an ideal in which the present 
reality will enter only after much modification. After 
this he begins to fell the trees by gnawing them off, 
and to divide them into proper lengths. 

Here we notice two important steps in self-activity— 
the first the formation of the ideal or purpose, and the 
second, the transformation of the real into the ideal or 
according to the plan. 

The formation of the ideal or plan cannot be explained 
by the action of the environment upon the beaver, for 
the plan is his own reaction upon the conditions that he 
finds existing. He perceives them as they exist, and 
proceeds to annihilate or modify those conditions ; first, 
in his plan he thinks a pond where there is only aswamp 
or dry ground ; he thinks trees now growing beside the 
brook as converted into short sticks, and as built to- 
gether into adam anda hut. All this has originated 
within the beaver by his own self-activity. But the 
real has not been changed one whit, altho what 
may be regarded as a dangerous conspiracy has been 
formed against it. 

Now psychology takes note that another act of self- 
activity supervenes and the beaver attacksthe existence 
before him, deprives the trees of their life ; stems the 
free flow of the brook, and performs whatever is neces- 
sary to change the landscape into a home for beavers. 
There were in existence before this happened many 
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forms of life of lower order than the beaver, and still 
more forms of inorganic life immersed or sunk in the 
long causal chain that goes back to the purpose which 
is to be found in a creative Reason who originates the 
world-process. But the beaver has made a great im- 
pression upon the reality and converted it into his own 
reality. Other nature, the trees and grasses, the rocks 
and the soil, the water in the brook, and the channel it 
has worn for itself—all these are used by the beaver as 
mere material to build with. The beaver is responsible 
for the modifications he has wrought, and his actions 
have been of the two kinds described ; first, the forma- 
tion of his ideal, and secondly, the destruction and 
adaptation of the real in such a manner as to make it 
correspond to his ideal. 

Let us pauseat this point and remark that there are two 
schools of metaphysics that in the presence of the facts 
of experience which we have just now summoned before 
us, adduce different, or, rather, opposite theories to ac- 
count for these facts. The first of these theories is the 
mechanical theory which makes efficient causality all in 
all. It announces that everything that is or has hap- 
pened exists because something else outside of it made 
it to be so or to happen so, and there is no such thing 
as self-activity, all appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Whatever appears to be self-activity 
and the origination of new chains of causality is only, 
after all, a link in the great chain of the correlation of 
forces which has no beginning and no ending. Science 
has taken for its problem the discovery of the simple 
mechanical elements that masquerade under the forms 
of life, the plant and animal, and under the widely va- 
riant and complex forms of human life. I think that 
there are a majority of scientific men as they are 
found to-day thruout the world who hold this view of 
the explanation by efficient cause alone of all the phe- 
nomena in time and space. They would explain away 
the second order of causality, which we find in all our 
experience, by thinking it into the forms of simple me- 
chanism of dead elements moved only by impact from 
outside. 

The other school of metaphysics which dates its be- 
ginning with Plato and Aristotle, holds that both 
causalities exist—efficient and final—but that final 
causality is a higher form that subordinates mechanical 
causality under it as being fragmentary and incomplete. 

This second metaphysical view is theistic and holds 
that the Absolute is a Personal Reason who creates the 
lower order of causality in order to nurture into being 
infinite human creatures—making time and space a 
cradle in which to develop the independent individuality 


of free, immortal souls, an act of infinite grace and lev- . 


ing kindness, 

At first when one hears this stated in a dry, psycholog- 
ical way, he does not realize all that it means. He must 
see its application to the world of nature and the world 
of human institutions before he can see its importance. 

Inorganic nature does not furnish much difficulty to 


the mechanical metaphysics. It does not show any ob-. 


vious traces of internal purpose, and no freedom of 
activity—no self, in short. But in the case of human 
institutions, purposes, ideals, ends, and aims are all-im- 
portant. 

Take the explanation ef the development of civiliza- 
tion on the mechanical theory, and it is the inorganic 
that makes the organic. Climate and soil and produc- 
tions make the civilization. According to the second 
theory, which adopts self-activity, both theistic and hu- 
man, as true being, and also as the purpose and end of 
the process of development in nature, ene sees civiliza- 
tion as moved by a series of great ideals. These ideals 
inspire the conquest over nature and the use of it for 
combination of man with man. Final causes dominate 
in history and not efficient causes. 

With this conviction we study the genesis of each na- 
tion’s ideals and note how clearly or how obscurely a 
people sees that it is the highest object in life to be free 
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themselves and to make all others free. Itis not suffi- 
cient to have a perfect government that rules paternally 
a large population, making life and property safe—it is 
necessary that the people should be self-governing also. 
The more a nation can realize in each of its citizens 
what it secures fer the whole, the better itis. The far- 
off ideal that hovers before the vision of history is the 
nation where each citizen consciously partakes in the 
observation and thought of all mankind, and lives in 
the perpetual view of the great process of world-history 
as it unfolds. Such a view sees the doings of Divine 
Providence. 

In history, therefore, final causes are by far the most 
important. 

So in the fields of art and literature, final cause and 
purpose rules. 

In painting and architecture and sculpture we have 
the portrayal of freedom attempted. Human collisions 
are depicted and the triumph of reason is shown. 

There are two kinds of freedom depicted—that of 
Greek art, which shows freedom in the body in the form 
of gracefulness, and that of Christian art which por- 
trays freedom from the body, as shown in heroic forti- 
tude in asserting the higher life in the presence of pain 
and bodily sorrow in the worldly career. 

In art the purpose, thejideal of thecharacter portrayed, 
is all-important, and mechanical causality holds only a 
subordinate place. 

So in theology we are on the search for the explana- 
tion of the enigmas of the world by means ef a divine 
purpose which reveals itself in nature and history. 

On the mechanical basis of merely external causality, 
there is no freedom possible, nor is theism possible ; 
and art, as the spectacle of freedom, becomes the 
caterer to the saddest of human delusions, the delusion 
of mortal men who believe themselves free agents, the 
rulers over fate. 

Psychology, in the hands of the mechanical metaphy- 
sics, explains thought of the function as the brain and 
not the brain as the creation of the soul seeking to 
make an organ for cognition and volition. The cortex 
of the brain, the fundamental nervous system, the or- 
gans of digestion and circulation, the muscular system, 
are not the means and instruments created for the 
development of intellect and for its conquest over the 
world, but the mechanical cause is the founder, and 
the intellect and will and heart of man are its race. 

It is in the spirit of the mechanical metaphysics that 
the skeptical argument against human freedom was in- 
vented. The spiritualistic metaphysics had said much 
of motives and final causes, and of freedom in choice. 

The skeptic replied : “ A man must always act accord- 
ing to the strongest motive. Freedom is impossible to 
man—nay, it is impossible even to God, because he is 
necessitated by his highest and best motive.” 

A psychology in which only one form of causality is 
recognized could not answer this skeptical objection to 
freedom accordinz to motives. 

But a psychology that is founded on a knowledge of 
final causes has no difficulty with it. It sees a posses- 
sion of motives or purposes or ideals to be an infallible 
evidence of a two-fold power of origination—first, the 
power of forming and thinking an ideal in the place of a 
real; and, secondly, the power of realizing the ideal by 
acting upon the world. The essence of a purpose or 
motive consists in offering something else in the place 
of the real that exists. It wishes to do away with that 
which exists, and to put something better in its place. 
Now it is clear enough that what is now non-existent, 
namely the improvement on what does exist, cannot be 
an outside necessity compelling the mind and depriving 
it of its freedom, for the motive or purpose is only an 
idea in the mind and has no ether existence than that 
which the mind givesit. The mind cannot be fettered 
by that which exists solely thru its own pleasure. 

Secondly, if the motive or purpose gets realized, it 
gets its realization thru the act of the will of the free 
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being. The ideal is the product of the will acting thru 
the intellect and the realizing of the ideal is the pro- 
duct of the will acting on the muscular system. 

Hence a true or comprehensive psychology re-es- 
tablishes the doctrine of the freedom of the will thru 
motives, purposes, or final causes. It shows the error 
of the nechanical psychology to be caused by its mistak- 
ing ideals for entities independent of the soul, which have 
power to constrain the soul, whereas motives are only 
the proposed existences and not the real existences—if 
they were real already, they would not be motives or 
final eauses of action. 

If the beaver's ideals were already real existences he 
would not see the brook and the trees, but a pond al- 
ready made and would have nething to do. 

A true metaphysics, moreover, shows where the 
mechanical metaphysics falls short, fatally short, even of 
the demands of natural science. 

I will close my paper with a brief description of the 
dilemma to which the mechanical causality reduces it- 
self. 

An analysis of the idea of cause finds wonderful 
things init. The activity of a cause proceeds beyond 
itself to another, but its activity is its own. There 
must be origination or else there is no cause, but only a 
transmitting of causal influence that comes from be- 
yond. Origination means that there is an absolute be- 
ginning of something. But the beginning is the activity 
of the cause within itself. The idea of cause, there- 
fore, involves the highest of all ideas, namely that of 
self-activity. Take self-activity out ef cause and there 
is left nothing but effect. A bad metaphysics, like the 
mechanical theory of the universe, often explains the 
idea of a causal series as a series in which every link is 
the effect of the preceding link, and no link is the 
originator of anything new. This destroys the idea of 
causality because it makes the entire series an effect and 
denies origination to any member of the series and is 
not to be found in any link or member of it. Each and 
all transmit but do not originate. In this the concep- 
tion is that the causal influence is received and trans- 
mitted by the entire series, but that the causal influence 
comes entirely from outside of the series. The cause 
in this case is transcendental, that is to say, its originat- 
ing action is entirely beyond the realm of experience—ex- 
perience deals only with results. The point of interest 
is that the ordinary mental operation of cennecting 
phenomena with one another, by the idea of cause, pre- 
supposes a transcendental idea, the idea of self-activity, 
entirely out of and beyond the causal series. 

That bad system of metaphysics, the mechanical the- 
ory, also endeavors to get rid of the idea of self-activity. 
In its analysis of causal phenomena it, therefore, denies 
origination not only in each and every member of the 
causal series, but it does not assert that the causal in- 
fluence comes from beyond, its object is the avoidance 
of the idea of pure, causal influence—it thinks to escape 
the concept of self-activity altogether. In this we see 
that it has stultified itself because in eliminating the 
idea of causality from the concrete series of events in 
experience, it has reduced them all to effects, pure and 
simple, and if these effects are without a transcendental 
cause that originates the influence that is transmitted 
by the series, then it follows that it is incorrect to de- 
scribe the members of the series as effects, for surely 
that which has no cause is not an effect. But without 
a cause, the unity of the series vanishes and there is no 
connection between any member of the series and its 
antecedent or consequent. One follows another in time, 
but is not conneeted with its antecedent !or consequent 
by a causal influence. Since no member of the series 
is a cause, and consequently no member of the series is 
an effect, the denial of transcendental causality has re- 
sulted in the denial of all causality. 

Without the idea of causality, all knowledge, all 
thought, all science collapses entirely. There is no- 
thing in any one observation which leads us to inquire 
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for its explanation in another observation. There is no 
dependence of one thing upon another, whatever. The 
most startling result of this conclusion is the produc- 
tion of a spurious theory of idealism—a result evidently 
seen by the most acute thinkers among our scientific 
men. 

Each sense perception implies, in the first place, a 
sensation or activity in some one or more of the senses. 
Secondly, it implies the perception of the dependence 
of the sensation upon an object outside of it. Without 
the causal idea no sense-impression could be interpreted 
as the perception of an external object. The feeling 
would be entirely subjective. It is unnecessary to men- 
tion further that there could not even be a subjective 
feeling without presupposing the idea of causality, be- 
cause even a subjective feeling discriminates between a 
subject which thinks or perceives, and the pain or 
pleasure or other feeling which is its object, and thus it 
becomes representation and this is a causal activity of 
the purest kind, namely a causa sui or self-activity. 

I leave the subject here, knowing that. all who deal 
with education will know hew to appreciate the superior 
advantages of the theory of final causes over that of 
mechanical causes in explaining to the child and youth 
the civilization in which he lives and in leading him to 
the insights of art and literature, of religion and philo- 
sophy. 

Sr 


Education of the American Farmer.* 
By the Hon. James WILSON, U. S. Secretary ef Agriculture. 


I bring to you the cause of the farmers of our coun- 
try—the creators of wealth, the foundation on which 
society rests ; the conservative class that works in the 
sunlight thro long days, keep level heads when 
others are excited, pay taxes, and reinforce all other 
classes when they wear out. 

We have adopted much in our systems of education 
from peoples who have not our responsibilities, pecples 
who educate men of leisure, fashion, class, privilege, 
caste, birth, and all that. The people govern here. 
They should be educated with a view to their develop. 
ment along the lines of their life work, whatever that 
may be. 

What can be done for our producers that they may 
live on higher levels of comfort and happiness, that 
they may help the weary hand with a better trained 
head, and have more time to devote to intellectval, 
moral, and spiritual life, is the previous question which 
the educators of the great producing states of our coun- 
try are called upon to answer. 

The four-year college course does not begin soon 
enough nor continue leng enovgh to meet the require- 
ments of our day in this regard. Teachers are wanted 
in primary and secondary schools, and in post-graduate 
work in the university. They are wanted to do work 
that had not been done in all the ages, the discovery of 
truths underlying production and their application to 


‘the farm. 


The most useful and valuable educational werk in all 
the world appealing to the educator is that of the 
farmers of the country. Pioneer work along this line 
is waiting. The organization of faculties to do the 
work ; apparatus, laboratories. text-books, illustrative 
material from primary to postgraduate and beyond, 
where studies of specialties must be combined, where 
research must be broadened and where specialists must 
be grouped to reach a desired end and meet the press- 
ing demands of producers—all these are waiting. This 
is the great field of applied science, where the grower 
seeks the help of the scholar, of the experimenter, and 
of the observer. The millions of farmers look to you 
for help in these dirctions. 

We find in preparing scientists for our work in the 


*Abstract of paper read before the N.E. A., general session, 
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Department of Agriculture, that no one specialty is 
sufficient for him whose lifework it is to study soils and 
their composition, climate and its effects, moisture and 
its potentialities, animals and their uses, insect enemies 
and friends, the microscopic plants and animals and 
their influences ; the economic growth and disposition 
of crops and the like. These are all specialties, to the 
study of each of which a scientist might devote a life- 
time, but concerning which the farmer should have 
thoro information to manage his affairs intelligently. 

The Department of Agriculture is educating two 
hundred and sixty young men and women in these 
sciences at the present time because the colleges and 
universities have not trained them in the sciences relat- 
ing to agriculture. 

Foreign countries are looking to the United States 
for educators along these lines. Owners of land proper- 
ties are inquiring for trained agriculturists at home 
and abroad. The state colleges and experiment stations 
inquire for masters in agricultural science to teach and 
investigate. Every farm that is being robbed ef plant 
food is crying aloud for better treatment. 

Five thousand students attend agricultural colleges, 
but these colleges are feeling their way in the dark 
along untraveled paths. They are fitting and trying, 
as carpenters built barns in old times; they will at last 
forge outa system, by comparing notes, that will meet 
the requirements of producers and be entirely new and 
suitable to our conditions as a people. 

We find that progress is being made toward the edu- 
cation of the farmer ; that belief is extending regard- 
ing its necessity ; that opposition is vanishing among 
educators whose studies did not include the science of 
the farm ; that demand for instructors and organizers 
along these lines is growing ; that as a nation, our power 
for goodat home and abroad depends upon the educa- 
tion of all our citizens ; and that all classes, kindreds, 
tongues, and peoples leok to you, the educators of 
America, to lift the whole up to higher intellectual and 
moral altitudes. 

Pa 


The Library as an Educator.* 
By Supt. W. A. MILLIs, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


An evidant revolution of function has occurred in re- 
cent years in the management of libraries. Tradition- 
ally, the office of the library, upon whatever foundation, 
was the conservation of knowlege as distinguished from 
its dissemination. The primary object was the collec- 
tion of books —if they were rare or quaint, the better. 
These were grudgingly loaned out to readers who per- 
chance had discovered the hiding place of the treasure. 
The emphasis was placed upon the number of volumes, 
their wealth, their immediate history. Their use was of 
secondary moment. More frequently than not, their use 
was discouraged by screens and bars. Certainly no ef- 
fort was made to encourage extensive use. Yet even 
under these conditions, the library has been the means 
of vast service in the dissemination of knowledge. The 
history of intelligence reveals a great debt of the world 
to the libraries of ancient as well as modern times. 
But in the main the library has been passive in this pro- 
cess. It has rested passively and been drawn upon by 
the scholar, lonely in his isolation from the masses. It 
did not project itself into the life of the people. It was 
not fired with the purpose of active service. It had no 
consciousness of the possibility of surrounding the great 
scholar with a multitude of wellinformed and intelligent 
people. It was merely a storehouse, an end rather than 
a means. Those of you who are engaged in library organi- 
zation appreciate that we have not yet entirely gotten 
away from the traditional notion of the library in the 
smaller towns and cities. The ghost frequently mate- 
rializes in the form of a board which insists that the im- 


*Paper read before the Department of Libraries, N. E. A., 
July 10. 
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portant thing is to get books and books. And too fre- 
quently it assumes the form of a librarian who sees the 
circumference of her mission in marking up book lists, 
cataloging new purchases, charging the high school 
girl and the dilletante with the latest novels—so new 
tnat the binder’s paste is yet green—in crediting patrons 
for books returned, and fussing at the children who ap- 
ply because they leave finger prints on pages divine. 

But this traditional notion is passing away. A new 
function is recognized. The librarian sees new possibil- 
ities. She appreciates that books are valuable in pro- 
portion to their use. The libraryhas become active and 
democratic. The dissemination of knowledge is made 
the primary function. Books are selected and shelved 
and cataloged in view of their use. The library is be- 
coming propulsive in the community and formative. It 
not only endeavors to satisfy the wants of the reading 
public, but has begun to form and reform those wants, 
to cultivate taste and stimulate culture. This, I take it, 
is the spirit of modern library management, and it cer- 
tainly is peculiarly the function of the public library. 

The public library may and should be an educative 
agency. That it is not always educative is patent to the 
casual observer, and to be deplored. Its failure to im- 
prove opportunity is especially prevalent in towns and 
small cities. We have become so habituated to the va- 
rious ladies’ and club libraries which are maintained 
wholly for purposes of amusement that it is difficult to 
permit the public library to assume greater dignity. 
It is difficult for the public to learn that the library is 
not an institution for public entertainment, an agency 
for assisting unoccupied people to while away time, a 
substitute for the old-time quilting-bee with its buzz of 
neighborhood gossip, and taking about the same place 
in the lives of one class of people that the club takes in 
the life of the other half. If the public library is to as- 
sume its proper place in the community the people must 
be taught to regard it as a part of the educational sys- 
tem of the city or state. The library must be organized 
with this spirit and purpose. It must be organized and 
regarded as an indispensable part of the educational 
machinery, a special agency with a function which no 
other agency can perform. The librarian should regard 
herself and be regarded primarily as an educator. Not 
a class-room teacher, not a vender of alphabets and be- 
ginnings of culture, but an educator in the larger sense 
of insight into the educational needs, means, and ends. 
She should combine wide scholarship, knowledge of 
books, and the possession of culture with an apprehen- 
sion of the cultural conditions of the community, its in- 
tellectual impulses, the lines of development needed, 
and ability to arouse and direct these impulses toward 
greater sanity and truer culture. She should be not 
only trained in the art of library administration and the 
questions that pertain to her routine of duty; she 
should be conversant with educational problems and sit- 
uations. She should apprehend these preblems from 
the standpoint of social progress. Dr. Small says that 
the teacher should regard herself as more than a hearer 
of lessons—that she must regard herself as a communi- 
ty builder. So must thelibrarian. She must rate herself as 
more than a shopkeeper. Shetoo must be a community 
builder. And, too, the librarian must insist that she is 
the larger factor in the library. Boards of control and 
books are quite valuable as tools with which to do the 
work in hand, but the real efficiency of the library is 
measured by the wealth of the librarian in her own right. 
General Garfield theught a log in the woods an adequate- 
ly equipped college if Mark Hopkins sat on the other 
end. William Hawley Smith says in one of his droll 
paragraphs that ‘“‘When the stage carpenter becomes 
the star performer the drama is sure to suffer.” The 
librarian must be the star performer if she would reach 
the measure of her opportunity. We have learned in 
the scheols that the teacher is in herself more than 
houses and books and equipment. Librarians are sub- 
ject to the same law. 
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The work of the school as modernly considered is 
three-fold: ~— 

1. To awaken aspiration, both general and specific. 

2. To give the alphabet of learning and activity—that 
is, te give the child such introduction to the several 
lines of learning, art, and enterprise as will reveal to 
him and nourish his special aptitudes, and at the same 
time put him into position to live sympathetically with 
those who follow other activities than his own. 

8. To train the powers of thought and expression. 

Or, looking at the function of the scheol from the 
standpoint of the library, it is responsible for awaken- 
ing in the child the aspiration to be well developed, the 
ambition to be a somebody—to awaken the impulse to 
know what the world has thought and done; for teach- 
ing him to read, and tosome extent, for developing taste 
fer proper literature. When the school has accom- 
plished these requirements it has reached its limitations. 
When the child has been equipped with the rudiments 
of science, history, language, and mathematics,has been 
awakened to the possibilities of culture, and is ambi- 
tious to possess it, when he has learned how to read and 
think, the school has done the most that it can do. Its 
primary business is to equip him with the tools of learn- 
ing and culture, and the impulse for larger attainment. 
Beyond this point library, press, pulpit, platform, and 
practical life must take the boy. The school is but one 
of many educational agencies, and can not if it would 
undertake to do the work of other agencies. The 
school can teach the children to read and stimulate 
the impulse to read, and to some extent the right 
books, but the library must see that they continue to 
read, that they read well, and that they do read the 
right books. 

In one respect the library is supplementary to the 
school. To a large extent the public library can and 
should stand in much the same relation to the public 
schools that the college library sustains to the several 
departments of the college. The best teachers are 
coming to see that the text-book in the hands of the 
child is at the most merely a working guide or manual, 
rather than a compendium of information on thesubject 
in hand. They feel the need of access to fuller sources 
of information than the meager contents of text-books 
and school-room helps. With the growth of this feel- 
ing on the part of the schoo), the library has a large op- 
portunity for very effectively reinforcing and enriching 
the instruction of the school by placing within the reach 
of teachers and pupils additional information on the 
subjects under study. Particularly is there an opportu- 
nity for this enrichment in the courses in history, sci- 
ence, geography, and literature. It is quite possible 
thru co-operation of teacher and librarian to make this 
supplementary service of the library as effective in the 
elementary school as the college library contributes to 
the completing and rounding out of the work of higher 
departments of instruction. 

In another respect the library and school are comple- 
mentary. Each conditions and helps the other. As 
just suggested above the library may complete and fix 
the process of instruction. It may enrich the work of 
the school. The school may be of equal service to the 
library. By training pupils to think accurately, to read 
well, and to use books properly, the class-room may in- 
crease the efficiency of the library many times. Train- 
ing in the use of reference books, in working out the 
contents of the library on a particular subject, in use of 
tables, catalogs, the index, etc., is necessary to the 
largest usefulness of books, and it is a training which 
the school must give. 

This complementary relation of school and library is 
quite evident in the contribution which each makes to 
the other in a practical way. But there is a higher and 
deeper phase of co-ordination. Aside from the home, 
library and school are the chief educational agencies. 
Together they cover fairly well the whole of the educa- 
tional field, yet each has its own particular field. In 
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some particulars these may overlap, but in the main they 
are distinct. The school awakens wholesome personal- 
ity and social impulses, both general and specific, trains 
the individual in the elements of the social arts, trains 
him to think and to study, equips him with the elements 
of learning. The school endeavors to train the individ- 
ual for a larger and more permanent growth to come 
from activities beyond its doors. It supplies him with 
the instruments with which he may attain to culture. 
The promotion of this larger growth teyond the school 
is the special field of the library. 

Putting it from the viewpoint of social science, the 
library is the agency specially organized and maintained 
by the community to promote its culture. And by cul- 
ture is meant more than reading and more than infor- 
mation. Itisthat compounding of learning, taste, judg- 
ment, wisdom, and peculiar tone of mind that ceme ef 
being in sympathetic acquaintance with what has teen 
thought, felt, and done in the world, and of companicn- 
ship, even remote, with the men and women who have 
thought, felt, and accomplished. This is the field, 1 
take it, of the library and the librarian. She is the 
agent, the library her instrument, her kit of tools. I 
am aware that this function presupposes ability and 
leadership of no mean order, and yet, I think, the fact 
remains that the really effective service of public likra- 
ries is to be measured by the character of the taste, in- 
tellectual tone, and literary impulse ef the communities 
in which they are maintained. It is this deeper culti- 
vation of community spirit, of taste, judgment, and ir- 
tellectual tendency, which is of real concern. The 
number of books on the shelves, and whether the circu- 
lation is larger than last year or legs, are of little con- 
sequence except as they indicate the condition of the 
community in respect of its culture and aspiration for a 
more genuine culture than it possesses. Whether the 
librarian succeeds in making perceptible improvements 
of this community tone from year to year, must, within 
the profession and without, be the test of her efficiency, 
and of the wisdom of her maintenance. For with the 
community as with the individual, it is the measure of 
the inner man which prevails. 

The work of the library is largely with the adult popu- 
lation and should be. Yet in order to reach this popula- 
tion effectively, it is necessary to begin with the children, 
that is, in the schools. As soon as the child can read 
the library must get him to reading suitable matter. It 
must see that he forms the reading habit early, and that 
he reads matter of literary merit. It must see that the 
admonition of Dr. Holmes is obeyed—that the child shall 
grow up in the atmosphere of good books and an abun- 
dance of them. Communities are reformed by proper 
formation of theirchildren. Allculture tendencies have 
their beginnings in childhood. Standards of taste and 
intelligence are formed in the growing generation. It 
is in promoting right literary beginnings in children at 
school that the librarian most surely controls later cul- 
tural conditions. The library must also encourage mas- 
terly study by facilitating research in all lines of school 
work. And it must see that pupils are taught how to 
use books. If the use of the library is made a vital fea- 
ture of their school life it certainly will continue neces- 
sary to them after they have gone from the class-room. 

There are some things which teachers have yet tolearn. 
Important among these in the present connection are : 

1. That reading is the primary subject of instruction. 

2. The need of greater familiarity with books on the 
part of teachers, and of greater literary taste. 

3. The introduction into the school of the spirit, 
method, and habit, of research—greater and wiser use 
of books, maps, charts, etc. 

4, That aspiration for culture is the motive which ef- 
fectively determines the pupil’s future growth and that 
in giving the pupil such aspiration the teaeher is doing 
her noblest service. 

There are also some things which librarians have yet 
to learn : 
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1. That the librarian’s work is primarily educational. 

2. That she should be the supervisor of the reading 
done by the community, and especially by the young. 

3. That her worth is measured by the quality of taste 
and mentality resulting rather than by the quantity of 
reading done. 

4, Thatit is her duty to observe and endeavor to cor- 
rect wrong tendencies in the reading of the patrons of 
the library. 

5. That the literature placed in the hands of the chil- 
dren should always be literary. 

There are at this time two serious problems common 
to school and library. One is the danger of too much 
reading and too rapid reading by all classes of people, 
but especially by young people. While thousands are 
strangers to books because they do not read, there are 
other thousands who are just as truly strangers to the 
same books because with their much reading they read 
not. Haste, high tension, flitting images, conspire te 
leave but slight impression. Our people are gorman- 
dizing on books. An examination of the volume of 
reading done by the young girls, especially in the gram- 
mar and high schools of the communities having access 





President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, who has 
been elected President of the N. E, A., 1902-3. 


to free libraries will reveal astonishing conditions. 
Dr. Gilman has referred to the prevalent excess of read- 
ing as a national vice, and Mr. Howells thinks that “we 
are in danger of spoiling our literary digestion, and of 
becoming a nation of mental dyspeptics;” that ‘our 
excessive veading may be a vice or mania, it certainly is 
a disease.” 

The second of these urgent problems is the alarm- 
ing extent to which people young and old, read with- 
out purpose, or at least without such purpose as brings 
any growth with the activity. An activity is educative 
in proportion as it is purposed, as it is determined by a 
particular end tobe reached. The grave danger of mer- 
tal and, possibly, moral dissipation by intemperate and 
motiveless reading is so well put by Mr. Vail that bis 
warning should be read in great seriousness by every 
teacher and librarian. 

The importance of motive in this reading and library 
problem is being completely overlooked. Librarians and 
teachers alike feel that if the boy or the gir] and the 
book are brought together the problem is solved. There 
is the mistake. The boy or the girl without the genu- 
ine motive and earnest purpose, tho surrounded with the 
most attractive books, is further away from the end 
which books and reading should accomplish than is the 
boy or the girl with the proper motive but without easy 
access to books. Motive is everything in this matter. 
In its absence, whether in the country or the city, both 
books and reading habit are worthless or even worse. 

It is urgent that school and library shall meet these 
problems intelligently and promptly, in order that the 
abundance of literature with which we are surrounding 
our youth shall not become a source of literary and in- 
tellectual dissipation. 
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New Lines of Attack in Child Study.* 


By FREDERICK E. Bouton, Pbh.D., Professor of the Science and 
Art of Education at the State University of lowa. 


At the present time child study enthusiasm of the 
sort witnessed a few years ago is manifestly on the de- 
cline. At the state associations it is difficult to secure an 
audience, and local societies have diminished in number. 
The number of so-called investigators and the number 
of articles on child study have been steadily decreasing. 
This does not mean that the scientific study of the child 
is being abandoned. Only the dilettanti are dropping 
by the wayside. 

The scientist was not lured by delusive hopes. His 
expectations have been well realized and large rewards 
await his future efforts. But the practical effects of 
child study have been much less important than many 
have been led to suppose. 

Were we content to gain the ear of the specialist only 
there would be no cause for anxiety. But we want the 
benefits of child study to reach every teacher, every 
parent, and, still better, every child in the land. At 
present the results are inversely proportional to the 
needs. The very ones who need its help most have been 
comparatively little benefited. Child study, like medi- 
cine, should result in bettering conditions of humanity, 
else it has no right to exist. This does not gainsay the 
value of a science of child study any less than a science 
of medicine. But medicine has only recently become a 
real science while it has long been a valuable healing 
art. May we not hope that large, practical results may 
flow from child study even long before it has become a 
well-organized science? I believe that students of 
the child should push their work from a new point of 
view. 

While in full sympathy with all the valuable child 
study work that has been done and also believing that 
the scientific workers have rich unexplored fields still to 
cultivate, I believe that the time is at hand when there 
ought to be an awakening of the people to an under- 
standing of the great problem of education, and that is 
almost synonymous with child study. While we are 
in the midst of unprecedented wealth and material op- 
portunities, there are grave dangers working insidiously 
into the very fiber of our national fabric. Some one has 
said that the American people bave been successful in 
every business except the business of training children. 
In the mad rush for gold and glory the average father 
turns his sons entirely over to the mother and the 
schools. And in the recent days of women’s clubs and 
conventions the women are in turn giving over their 
sacred charges to the servants and the streets, Thus 
it is that there are every-day illustrations of families 
with vast estates and wayward children. 

When child study is mentioned there loom up in the 
mind of the average listener images of measuring and 
weighing apparatus, the isolation of abrormal or excep- 
tional children, tables of statistics, references to rerote 
ancestors, a hunt for vestigial organs, etc. This may 
represent the field and the point of departure of a cer- 
tain phase of child study—the genetic or the evoluticnal 
phase. Such a study is for the scientist only, however. 


Practical Child Study Methods. 


There is another kind of child study for the home and 
the school. Tho it may not weigh or measure a sirgle 
child, tho it may not make a single collection of statis- 
tics, it may yet be indirectly of the most valuable scrt. 
This other kind is not only the privilege but one of the 
most sacred duties imposed by society upon all citizens. 
Education is usually thought to concern only teachers, 
but the methodology of instruction and school govern- 
ment in no way comprehend the whole problem of edu- 
cation. Spencer’s comprebensive definition of edvca- 
tion as “a preparation for life” is even too restrictive. 





*Abstract of an article read before the Child Study Section of 
the National Educational Association, Minneapolis, July 9, 1902 
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Education is not begun at the statutory age of five and 
completed at twenty. , Education is life itself and life is 
edueation. The education of every individual was be- 
gun agesago. A given life is the resultant of all the 
forces that have operated upon him and all his ances- 
tors. The modern biological doctrine of memory teaches 
conclusively that no impression however insignificant, is 
lost, either to the individual or to posterity. Thus the 
sins of the fathers have been visjted upon the third and 
fourth generations, and also mercy has been shown to 
thousands of generations of them that kept the Lord’s 
commandments. 

Each one is also to some degree responsible for the 
character of those with whom he comes in contact. 
Thus is each one his brother’s keeper. And if responsi- 
ble for the character of future civilization should not all 
have the deepest concern for the education of chil- 
dren. 

Therefore every parent who wishes to educate his 
children in intellectuality, morality, and virtue must 
seek to secure those conditions in his neighborhood, his 
school district, his town, his county, his state, his na- 
tion, thruout the world. No one who desires to educate 
his children properly moves to the slums; no, he moves 
where culture is highest, not because good teachers may 
not be secured for the slum districts, but because of all 
the other contributory factors. While many seek these 
conditions, few understand their duty in creating such 
an environment. 


Immediate Benefits Desired. 


The child study of the immediate future must be so 
conducted as to bring more immediate benefits to chil- 
dren. It must be of such a nature as will appeal to the 
people. Down to the present It has even brought oppo- 
sition fromthem. Their children were experimented 
upon, tabulated, and weighed, and measured, and classi- 
fied, but the only thing that has come to the ears of the 
people of all this is that certain children are peculiar or 
abnormal. Hence as soon as child study is now men- 
tioned they begin to imagine that you are hunting curi- 
os er abnormal specimens. 

We must bring the people into sympathy with us and 
not court their disgust and disapproval. We must be- 
gin to bring them benefits. What they want is medi- 
cine and not diagnosis alone. 

How shall we correct the cigarette habit, the nickel 
library habit, utilize the gangs in righteous club work, 
cause the parents to secure medical treatment for suf- 
fering children, induce proper hours of sleep and recrea- 
tion, prevent nervous breakdowns, remove temptations, 
provide wholesome occupatious and amusements, etc.? 
Questions like these are of far more vital importance 
than mere diagnosis and cataloging of conditions. What 
we seek are remedies. 

There are numberless questions waiting solution 
which are worthy any scholar’s attention. They should 
be undertaken primarily in the hope of helping children 
and humanity in general. They may develop articles 
and theses, but this should not be a motive for their un- 
dertaking. 

Much of the work suggested can be accomplished only 
indirectly. All teachers must first be indoctrinated with 
child study and with education inall its broader aspects. 
Further, education should be a study not alone for 
teachers. If any classes of persons need child study 
more than teachers they are the parents and school 
boards. May the day be hastened when the study of 
the principles of education shall become a regular part 
of the course pursued by every college student. Among 
the list of required subjects ] would place education 
rather than algebra, and Latin, and Greek. Not only 
should education be included in the required studies in 
the colleges of letters and science, but also in the col- 
leges of law and of medicine, etc. 


' The Press for Education. 
Just at this time we need to secure the co-operation 
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of the public press in the interest of better education. 
While the. newspapers now give pages to prize-fights 
and horse-racing they give enly paragraphs to public 
education and child study congresses. The newspapers 
have almost unlimited power in creating public opinion, 
as is attested in every election campaign. If they could 
be enlisted in spreading the gospel of child saving and 
child culture, the results would be unpredictable. ‘“‘We 
give what the people demand,” they say, but why not 
help to create a more elevated demand? 

Here isa chance for a study. Who will find a way to 
enlist the public press for education ? Along with this 
we need to make a crusade against the omnipresent, 
hideous, demoralizing posters that stare at us on every 
hand. Their influence counteracts all the esthetic cul- 
tivation that is afforded by art instruction in schools. 
Before holding out health-giving tonics let us remove 
(e4 contaminating influences that beset us on every 
side. 

The playground as an educatinoal factor has not 
yielded the best results possible. We need many more 
experiments like those of Supt. Johnson at Andover to 
determine how to utilize this factor in modern educa- 
tion. How to select games that shall interest, instruct, 
and develop, and at the same time how to keep all at 
play is a difficult question. Mr. Johnson has rendered 
inestimable service by his suggestions gained through 
actual experience. 

We are constantly admonished that the period of 
adolescence is a time for great concern and that our 
present methods and procedure in school are entirely at 
variance with adolescence needs. But who has given 
us a workable plan which can be reasonably offered as a 
substitute ? The high school is confessedly without 
sufficient attractiveness to boys and the high schools 
are becoming too feminine. Many theories have been 
put forth diagnosing the situation, but how few persons 
have come forward with accounts of curative measures 
successfully applied. These are the persons we need to 
hear from in the child study meetings. 

From impression to expression is a slogan which we 
have heard so frequently of late that it rolls off our 
tongues like many religious sayings which have no sig- 
nificance. The idea is correct, but who has made a 
study to show the varying application ? Knowledge of 
ethical principles is only slightly valuable until it has 
given rise to activities in harmony with them. The 
boy who learns to denounce rascality in historical char- 
acters and then goes out to the playground and cheats, 
lies, and terrorizes those weaker than himself might 
almost as well have left the literature unstudied. Ac- 
cording to James’ theory the lessons are worse than 
wasted. 

In all ethical training we need to enlist the services 
of the youth in definite active moral enterprises. To 
weave ethical teachings into the ‘fiber of their lives we 
need to secure their co-operative activity in assisting 
the needy, relieving suffering, protecting the weak, pre- 
venting cruelty to animals, ministering unto the sick, 
in bringing sunshine to minds clouded by sorrow and 
distress. 

Advanced thinkers clearly see that educational prac- 
tice has too long maintained the scholastic divorcement 
of home and life from school duties. Our attitude has 
been a vestige of the period of world renunciation. But 
we are beginning to believe that education is life and all 
life is education. Now how to identify these interests and 
occupations so as to secure an ideal education and an 
ideal life is the problem to which few have really ad- 
dressed themselves in the interests of the child. We 
need many more investigations like those of Dr. Dewey. 

Another problem demanding our attention is that of 
juvenile offenders. Every city and town has its cases, 
all too numerous to deal with. Lucy Page Caston is 
authority for the statement that 17,000 child criminals 
are arrested yearly in Chicago. Itis gratifying that 
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noble men and women are studying this problem and 
attempting, as you are doing here, to secure juvenile 
courts and corrective institutions whereby these chil- 
dren, largely the victims of vicious environment, may 
be shielded from further vice and helped toward re- 
form. But far too little hasbeen attempted in the way 
of prevention. Moral typhus pervades the atmosphere 
of thousands of luckless urchins, who, unless the 
disease is stamped out, or they are rescued from its 
contamination, will become infected just as certainly as 
tho living in the pest house among smallpox. 

In this work we must secure the co-operation of the 
clergy. Ministers should be trained in child study and 
should devote a considerable part of their time to child 
culture questions. It is pathetic that the churches 
have done so little for the child and have spent their 
time and energies in trying to convert confirmed sinners, 
a task psychologically almost impossible. The new note 
in education and religion must be prevention rather than 
redemption, positive development, not repression. More 
effective training of children would lessen the number 
of adult sinners. Jesus said, ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me andforbld them not for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Children must be trained to 
walk in paths of rectitude and not as adults converted 
from their evil ways.. 

We must also secure the co-operation of physicians 
and lawyers. They have most expert knowledge that 
may be utilized in the service of the child. 

Finally we must secure the co-operation of business 
men and the home makers. When a question comes to 
the point of legislative execution, teachers and scientists 
play a very impotent role. The lawyer and the capi- 
talists make laws, and the lawyer interprets them. The 
schoolmaster teaches obedience to them. Last winter 
when certain educational laws were before the lowa 
legislature it was said that the teamsters’ union was more 
effective than the State Teachers’ Association. The 
teacher’s voice is one crying in the wilderness. Heisa 
prophet, not a law-giver. The teacher may say what he 
will about cigarette smoking but his words of wisdom 
go unheeded. But when the railway managers find that 
the cigarette fiend is an inefficient operative they 
can immediately secure reformation among their em- 
ployes. 

Because of these conditions there must be a joining 
of forces. I am not sure that there should beany local 
child study societies as such. Ifthe child study spe- 
cialists and the teachers could ally themselves with the 
mothers’ clubs, the civic leagues, good government 
clubs, etc., and there consider child training questions 
as one among others, would not the net results to the 
child be greater ? If our National Educational Asso- 
ciation could bring into its ranks the lawyer, the 
doctor, the editor, and the business man, if we were 
not so dissociated from every-day life interests, instead 
of being identified with them, we could much easier 
reach the public ear and arouse public sentiment. 

In conclusion I desire to suggest some of the most 
pressing problems for child study. Better child labor 
laws, the establishment of juvenile courts, segregation 
of juvenile offenders from confirmed criminals, compul- 
sory education laws in everystate, the execution of such 
laws, fewer children per teacher, better utilization and 
supervision of playground education, an educational 
journal that appeals to the home and the school, the 
establishment of the kindergarten in every hamlet and 
city in the United States, the co-operation of theclergy, 
the lawyer, the doctor, the business man, and the 

home. 

The child study of the future should deal not less 
with anthropology but more with pedagogy, not less 
with intellectual training but more with moral, not less 
with a study of origins but more with shaping of des- 
tiny ; be not less curative but more preventive, not 
less psyehological but more sociological. 
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Criticisms Urged Against Normal 


Schools.* 


By Homer H. SEERLEY, President Iowa State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Normal schools as organized and maintained in the 
United States are a part of the public school system of 
the several states and are therefore subject to the 
peculiar laws and the special demands of their environ- 
ments. They are also so recent in their founding and 
so incomplete in their development that they are all 
more or less in the experimental stage and hence there 
are almost as many kinds of normal schools as there are 
individual institutions. It has been but sixty-three 
years since the first state normal school began its work, 
and the time has not yet been sufficient to enable this 
great modern movement to adjust itself to the educa- 
tional system as a whole and to its particular field so as 
to define the exact province of such a school except in 
general terms, These sixty-three years of educational 
history have been notable for the criticism and opposi- 
tion that the normal schools have suffered. 

Possibly no other educational movement in modern 
times has been met with more positive ridicule or more 
organized contempt, and hence progress has been much 
delayed and development of type has been greatly re- 
tarded. It has been more a question what the normal 
schools have been allowed to do, rather than a question 
of what they ought to do or could do. This opposition 
has come first from the influential rank of the leaders 
in higher education, because the promoters of higher 
education considered it as the best and almost sole 
agency of bettering the elementary and the high school. 
In advocating their ideas they have frankly repudiated 
the normal schools, because they offered short and sim- 
ple courses of study as a preparation for an educational 
career and thus were in apparent opposition to the 
traditions and the theories of the historic system of 
higher education. They discouraged the normal school 
graduate from taking college and university education, 
by refusing to consider his normal school education and 
training as having any value whatever, when applied to 
the courses offered by the higher schools. In addition, 
the graduates of normal schools, as representatives of 
the new system of thought and training, found them- 
selves treated as innevators, reformers, and smatterers 
by an unfriendly supervision which adhered strictly and 
firmly to the older and more accepted system repre- 
sented by the college and the university. Hence there 
was great difficulty to exemplify the training of the nor- 
mal school in a practical way, as the chance to get a 
fair test and a proper hearing was extremely difficult to 
secure. 

This opposition has come, in the second place, from 
practical men of affairs, who judge policies and plans by 
immediate results, and who ridicule the pretensions and 
the efforts of the normal schools as extravagant, im- 
practical, and illusionary. They have decided that the 
doctrines and theories of education, as taught and ex- 
emplified by the normal schools, are more or less a farce 
and a fiction, possessing no intrinsic merit and giving 
no promise at all of permanent and worthy results. 

As a result of these controversies and contentions 
the normal schools were compelled to strictly differenti- 
ate their field of labor from the college and the univer- 
sity and also from the elementary and high school, in 
order to be able to defend themselves from the charge 
of being simply duplicates,and poor ones at that, as sub- 
stitutes of other education already provided by the 
states. They have, therefore, been classed among the 
inferior and the unnecessary and have been treated by 
many influential leaders as unworthy and impractical. 
Such untoward conditions made the preliminaries slow 


———— 


*Paper read before the Department of Normal Schools, July 
10. The title as given in the program was ‘‘ Defects in the Nor- 
mal Schools that are Responsible for the Opposition and Criti- 
cism Urged Against Them in Many Parts of the United States.” 
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to formulate,and made the development and the progress 
uncertain, doubtful, and hazardous. But despite all 
these things and the consequent poor chance to exert a 
salutary influence for the betterment of public educa- 
tion, yet in the past half century no other educational 
movement of any kind has wielded so remarkable a tell- 
ing influence and has attained more permanent or sat- 
isfactory results. 

The progress and the success of normal schools in 
America has enjoyed much popular favor among the 
common people and the growth of the demand for spe- 
cial training of teachers has been so decided as a force 
in civilization, that all the prominent and growing col- 
leges and universities have found it necessary to keep 
pace with the times and regard their own interests as 
public institutions by opening departments for the spe- 
cial study of educational problems and methods, in order 
that they might successfully take part in the progress 
that was observed on every hand. Such an acceptance 
was a positive endorsement of the principles and the 
aims of normal schools in general, and was done as a 
means of self-protection and for self-interest by those 
great higher institutions of learning rather than be- 
cause they were much in sympathy with the conception 
of a teacher’s professional education. The expansion 
in the number and in the prominence of the normal 
schools has been very rapid, as it has meant new power 
and new distinction for their promoters, while the con- 
stant attempt to limit their province, restrict their ser- 
vice, and hinder their representatives in the field, has 
been ineffectual as their development has been continu- 
ous and permanent, their work has been complimented 
and accepted by the people at large, while the efficiency 
of their graduates has changed the whole face of the 
public service from amateurism to professionalism. 
The contributions of the normal schools to modern psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and philosophy has not been small 
nor worthless. What they have done has been definite, 
far-reaching, and practical, having an actual effect upon 
all grades of schools, from the first grade of the element- 
ary school to the last year in the university. While the 
direct influences have been specially marked, the indi- 
rect influences have been greater still, as the scholars 
and the investigators in the universities have been most 
ready to accept, absorb, and utilize any new develop- 
ments found in these schools, organize them into a log- 
ical body of truth, and put them forth to meet and serve 
the exigencies of modern thought and progress. 


So much for the work accomplished by the normal 
schools during the past half century, a time of begin- 
nings and organization. It is a proud and notable 
record, such as history can never overlook nor under- 
estimate as it represents progress, reform, and accom- 
plishment. The thoughtful person might easily con- 
clude that this mission has been sufficient and this ser- 
vice has been so great that the present can well afford 
to be satisfied and let well enough alone for the future, 
as it is doubtful whether consideration can develop any- 
thing that could be stronger, more serviceable, or more 
practical. But those who are aggressively at the front 
in this great work of training teachers for public 
schools can not thus be satisfied with present attain- 
ments, as they must still recognize that there are de- 
fects to be corrected and better plans to be formulated. 
The criticisms and the opposition that these schools yet 
receive are not products of fancy or prejudice. Some 
of them must be well taken and be needing reform and 
reconstruction. The destinies of teachers’ education 
and training are in the hands of a class of men and 
women that are specially notable for a willingness to 
investigate the truth, and they are ever ready to make 
progress. With such a laudable purpose as here stated 
the chief defects that are thought by the writer to be 
most prominent and largest in normal schools as organ- 
ized, maintained, and managed in this country, are 
stated, in the belief that they are such defects that 
time and effort and common sense can easily overcome, 
and that they are at thistime the principal hindrances to 
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the better progress and the better service of these great 
and prominent educational institutions. 

1. Normal schools have not made and do not now 
make enough ef scholarship and intellectual culture to 
satisfy the growing demand of the strongest, the best, 
and the most promising students who look forward to 
education as a career. The fact is that the preparation 
obtainable at a normal school is not sufficient for as 
large a field of usefulness and service as the executive 
ability and personality make possible. The narrowing 
of the preparation, such as many of these schools deem 
essential and desirable, has the effect of dooming a - 
graduate to a smaller and a more petty field of labor 
than is either desirable or necessary. The normal 
schools must offer such inducements for scholarship 
and culture as the most promising and keenest intellects 
need, to guarantee a career where talent and strength 
can be used and where the higher and better possibil- 
ities are assured or else they fail te comply with the 
real requirements of this progressive age. 

2. The normal schools have made and still make too 
much of theory, dogma, and philosophy, and too little 
of the real, the practical, and the essential. There is 
no doubt but the criticism of the common man that 
much of the so-called pedagogy that is promulgated and 
taught as the theory and philosophy of education is the 
merest bosh and nonsense from the practical standpoint 
of serviceableness, value, or benefit. It is substance, 
reality, and efficiency that is needed and insisted upon 
in this age of progress. It is common sense and judg- 
ment that must be applied to the problems of life in ed- 
ucation, not abstruse thinking or disconnected philos- 
ophy. The only kind of pedagogy that the American 
people deem as actually worth having in these days of 
results and great accomplishments is a kind that is bus- 
iness in its nature. producing readiness in action and 
decided efficiency in the work of education. For such 
results and types of activities the real normal school 
must be an exponent. 

8. The normal schools are usually conducted on the 
one-man idea instead of the faculty idea. These schools 
are organized on a theory of unity in which the head of 
the school is inferred to be so well grounded in wisdom, 
so perfect in judgment, so large in capability and re- 
source, that all the associates are subordinated to an 
extent that requires them to not be allowed to think 
themselves, but to carry out the ideas and the notions 
regarding education that are possessed by the central 
authority. There is a so-called faculty of teachers but 
they are not supposed to possess valuable ideas that are 
worthy of being put to use. They must not contribute 
to the upbuilding and management of the schools, as 
their province is to be simply that of satellites who 
shine thru the inspiration and the guidance of the 
superior. The faculty meeting is not a place for con- 
ference, but a place to receive direction and instruction, 
a place where the unifying process is amplified and mag- 
nified until difference of opinion and practice is obliter- 
ated. Success as a teacher in a normal school usually 
means special ability to work out the president’s con- 
ception of the way to successfully teach and train 
teachers. This prevents the school from becoming a 
great public institution, such as is possible for a univer- 
sity and a college, and limits its influence and power in 
the very field it endeavors to reach. 

4. The normal schools are also conducted on the 
notion that the training department is the center of all 
effort and that all other lines of work and development 
must contribute toits prominence and glory. Now such 
a conception exaggerates the possible service of the 
training department and belittles the service that the 
other departments can perform for the development 
and the training of ateacher. Thereis a special benefit 
from personal contact with the best teachers in the 
class-room that is just as effective in developing the 
power of the teacher in training because the actual and 
powerful teaching of a branch of knowledge has a 
mighty influence as an example upon a would-be teacher. 
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If the student got nothing at a normal school except 
professional instruction and training, it is quite certain 
that the majority would mentally perish from monotony 
and would decline to continue the work. A student 
comes te a school to get into contact with great person- 
alities in the teachers and great ideas in the subjects 
taught, more than to obtain technical instruction and 
special methods ef teaching and managing. The great- 
est thing about a school is its spirit and the superiority 
of its environment over the ordinary experience of the 
student and it is folly to expect a right preparation for 
a career without the benefits of a mental diet that is at- 
tractive and wholesome. To confine him to the tech- 
nical and the professional to such an extent as is fre- 
quently practiced is contrary to science and common 
sense. 

5. The normal schools are conducted, maintained, and 
supported on the plan that they are to be small and in- 
significant schools, very meagerly equipped, cheaply 
directed, and taught by persons of narrow experience 

_ and education. The theory of their management seems 
to be that they need less apparatus, less libraries, in- 
ferior laboratories, and less specialization in their in- 
struction than would ordinarily be expected of colleges 
and universities. It is assumed that this is true by the 
people, by the legislatures, and also by the boards of 
trustees and the faculties of these schools. The prep- 
aration of a public school teacher is thus supposed to be 
a very easy thing, and the expense is therefore to be 
very little indeed. To secure patronage under these 
uninviting circumstances tuition is made free and efforts 
are put forth to gather in large numbers of those who 
are not qualified for much of a career, thinking that 
possibly they can in some way be made into elementary 
teachers for the common school, such teachers as can 
eke out an existence at the small salaries generally paid 
for the work. This condition is unfortunate and unfav- 
orable. It takes decided native ability to make a 
teacher in addition to training. The right kind of nor- 
mal schools can never be cheaply conducted schools, as 
they must have the most elaborate equipment, the larg- 
est working libraries, the most perfect facilities, the 
most distinguished and original teachers if they are to 
be fully able to meet the exigencies placed upon them 
in solving educational problems. 

6. The normal schools are as a rule weak in the per- 
sonnel of the faculty. This is due to many reasons, but 
chiefly to the economic conditions that are compelled by 
the small salaries paid, when compared to other higher 
lines of teaching. Teachers in normal schools are also 
selected for a peculiar kind of skill more than for spe- 
cial personality, marked scholarship, or other decided 
attainments and experience. These conditions have 
improved somewhat in the past ten years, but neverthe- 
less there is so much room still for positive progress 
that it should never be forgotten that normal schools 
depend entirely for prestige, for their greatness, and 
for their usefulness upon the character, the efficiency, 
and the greatness of the individual members of their 
faculties. Some things are useful and important, 
others are imperative and desirable, but a faculty is the 
one factor in the school whose superiority, excellence, 
and greatness are always an absolute necessity whatever 
else may have been provided or planned. Normal schools 
are and of a right ought to be great public institutions, 
because they have such a great province and are rightly 
expected to perform a great public service in a great 
way. The unusualness of these problems demands that 
normal schools be conducted on large plans, that they 
claim their right to the things that civilization stands 
ready to give when the demand is rightly understood, 
and that they thus possess their heritage and have the 
facilities that are commensurate to their needs. With 
this outlc>k there will soon be the advent of a new era 
and the next decade will see magnificent public institu- 
tions of the highest and best type substituted for what are 
to-day commonly denominated as very e~dinary schools. 
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College Entrance Examination, 


By Proressor EDWIN GRANT DEXTER, Univ. of Illinois. 
(Continued from last week.) 

The sport, if I may return to my biological figure ef 
the examination of the school to determine the qualifica- 
tions of the pupils for college entrance, made its appear- 
ance at the University of Michigan, in 1871. It has 
had its principal growth in the West. Till within a very 
few years, however, the examination was not strictly of 
schools, but of departments of schools, if I may make a 
distinction,—and it is an important one to my mind,— 
instructors from the colleges examining the teaching in 
their special subjects in the preparatory schools. Its 
latest modification is, however, the examination of the 
school as a whole by a special university cfficer whose 
sole duty it is to perform these functions and to report 
to a committee of the college faculty which makes the 
final recommendations. It is precisely this form of 
examination of schools which I wish to contrast with 
the type form of the examination of the pupil. 

In applying our pedagogical criterion, we find that 
such examination has not the slightest effect upon the 
pupil and that it lacks all the unpedagogical features of 
the college entrance examination. The examiner never 
announces—or should not—the exact date of his visit 
and the pupils need not know that heis present. From 
the pedagogical standpoint, too, the college is not the 
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Supt. L. H. Jones, of Cleveland, Obie, will go to Michigan as 
president of the Normal Schools of the State. 

sufferer so long as the examiner does his duty and keeps 
up the standard, and we have already shown that the 
non-examined freshmen do not suffer in comparison with 
the examined. It is in its effect upon the school that 
we find the principal arguments in favor of the plan. 
First, because in doing away with the entrance examina- 
tion it does away with its narrowing effect vpon the 
curriculum, and second, because it furnishes the school 
authorities, master and board, with an efficient and 
sympathetic advisor of the widest experience, the salu- 
tary influence of whom in the states within my obser- 
vation can hardly be over-estimated. The higher in- 
stitution has other obligations to the lower than simply 
to set a mark for them and see them jump ; it must act 
as trainer as well as marker, and in this officer we have 
these two functions combined. Questions of the course 
of study, of the program, of equipment, both as to build- 
ings and laboratories, of teachers, and the many other 
problems which are puzzling the principal, who, under 
the atomistic conditions of our secondary|school system 
has heretofore had no one to consult, are helped to a 
solution by the broader experience of the high school 
visitor. He is the “concrete personification of the 
college influence—the present positive element which 
brings the influence into activity and effectiveness, and 
could it be shown even, that the entrance examinations 
to college is a real boon to the secondary school, it 
could, in my opinion, be sacrificed ten times over, in re- 
turn for no other benefit than the invigorating stimulus 
which the college gives thru its official examiner. 








Art as an Educational Factor. 
By James L. Hucuess, Inspector of Schools, Toronto.j 


Even those who still see no reason for teaching any 
subject except its economic value are beginning to 
understand that art is one of the most important of all 
subjects on the school program. Men are learning very 
clearly that artistic training in childhood means artistic 
manufacture in adulthood, when the productive period 
of life is reached. 

The wealthiest nations are those which export man- 
ufactured articles, not raw material. The value of the 
manufactured article consists chiefly in the character of 
the transformation made in the raw material by the de- 
signer and the workman. The more artistic the de- 
signer and the workman can become, the more perfectly 
they can transform the raw material ; the more com- 
pletely they can unify beauty and utility, the more they 
increase the value of the manufactured article. The 
value of the article depends much more on its beauty 
than its utility. “Art tranforms clay beds into gold 
mines.” Dr. Harris has well said: “The great prob- 
lem in the industry of nations has come to be the es- 
thetic one, how to give attractive and tasteful forms to 
productions so as to gain and hold the markets of the 
world.” 

Art is therefore revealing itself as the most practical 
of all subjects ; as the subject that has most direct in- 
fluence on the productiveness of individual men and 
women, on national wealth, and on the elevation of the 
home in its material conditions. 

But the strongest reason for the universal introduc- 
tion of real art teaching into schools is its educational, 
not its economic value. Art is an educational factor 
because it gives the child a new power of expression. 
Individual power develops only by self-expression. Art 
is the highest form of self-expression. Every time a 
child is trained to use a mew means of expressing its 
self-hood, a new phase of self-hood is developed, and ev- 
ery other already developing power is increased, both in 
force and range of application. The varied powers of 
each individual form an inter-related unity, and each 
undeveloped power prevents the perfect growth of all 
other elements of the unity. It is even more grandly 
true that the development of each new power strength- 
ens and extends the sphere of all inter-related powers. 
It is, therefore, of the highest importance that educa- 
tional institutions should afford the best means for 
stimulating all developments of human power in each 
individual, in order that he may attain his widest and 
most complete growth, and be most perfectly qualified 
to understand his relationship and perform his duties to 
the universal brotherhood. As art appeals to a wide 
and high range of intellectual and esthetic powers, it is 
an essential department of true education. 

One of the established principles of education is that 
each child has a special department of power which is 
his interest center. This interest center may change 
at different periods of the child’s development, but the 
essential psychological fact remains the same, that 
there is always some interest center in each child, which, 
if aroused and allowed to become the leading element in 
his executive work, will kindle his whole intellectual 
and moral nature and stimulate his most energetic ef- 
forts in self-expression. No external agency can rouse 
to the most productive interest. The interest that kin- 
dies, and defines, and accomplishes ; that awakes and 
achieves, must act spontaneously from within the child 
himself, and it must have appropriate material and op- 
portunity for its stimulation and its activity. Witha 


narrow curriculum many children were never kindled, . 


and they passed thru life “deaf and dumb and blind to 
a million things”; indifferent, negative beings instead 
of energetic and positive, as they should have been. 
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Interest aroused in the central department of power, 
so fully as to lead to original expression, becomes the 
supreme agency in producing definite and, energetic 
action of the whole being, and, therefore, one of the 
chief aims in education should be to find the interest 
center of each child and provide opportunities for its 
executive activity. 

There are many children whose central life power 
can not be fully kindled by mathematics, or science, or 
history, or literature, or music, who may be aroused to 
harmonious activity by art. If these children are not 
allowed to illumine their lives by art study and art ex- 
pression, the result is restricted and barren lives. One 
of the most pathetic things in the world is a barren 
life. No life should be barren. No life can be fully 
productive unless it yields its best fruit in fullest meas- 
ure. No life ean yield its richest fruitage unless its 
powers of self-expression have been trained to self-ac- 
tivity. No individual power of self-expression can be 
trained to its supreme limit of productive activ- 
ity unless all co ordinate powers of self-expression have 
been trained, and especially the central element of 
highest selfhood. 

Art should be a high form of self-expression for every 
child, and it may be the highest form of self-expression 
for many children ; therefore, all lives must be relative- 
ly barren, and some lives pitifully barren, without art 
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training. Every child should have the right of added 
joy, and power, and growth that may come to it thru 
art, but especially those for whom it alone has strong- 
est kindling power. 

Mr. Morris says, “Art is for the few.” This is a 
narrow view. It is the limited thought of an artist, not 
the broad thought of an artistic educator. All partial 
training is defective. Education without artistic train- 
ing is partial, because the highest form of self-expres- 
sion has been omitted. To omit this training restricts 
all lives and dwarfs some lives. What are the educa- 
tional influences of art in individual development? 

Art cultivates the observant powers. Seeing is an 
act of the mind. Every additional element of artistic 
thought increases the power of seeing definitely and 
widely, and especially of seeing beauty and relationships 
to which we were previously blind. The child who has 
not been taught the principles of symmetry is blind to 
the harmony of the beautiful designs in carpet and wall 
paper and other artistic productions. The child whose 
color sense has not been trained is not able to recognize 
the rich harmonies of color in flowers and trees and 
landscape and sky. The trained ear gets melody un- 
heard by untrained ears. The trained eye sees a thou- 
sand beauties in form and color and symmetry that are 
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unseen by untrained eyes. The melody and the beauty 
exist for all, and are seen by all in propostion as the 
mind is trained. Oh, the difference between the trained 
and the untrained ? 

We see only those things to which we pay attention. 
Thousands of pictures form themselves on the retina 
each day which are not seen. We see only those to 
which the mind attends. The mind can attend only to 
those pictures that are related to apperceptive centers 
found in it by experience and training. Each new ap- 
perceptive center increases the range of definite and 
comprehensive seeing. Each new apperceptive center 
makes us conscious of beauty, or relations of which we 
were previously unconscious. How different the rela- 
tions of a great cathedral to an architect ef wide artis- 
tic culture and a man of even large inteiligence who 
knows nothing of architecture ! 

A child for years has gone to school in a city along 
the same streets. The houses and churches and public 
buildings have been to him but indefinite masses. He 
has scarcely been conscious of their forms, or colors, or 
proportions. He \reaches at length a class where he is 
taught certain elements of historic art, and suddenly he 
begins to see. Every porch, and arch, and window, and 
spire is filled with interesting life. He finds design and 
purpose in each stone. He sees beauty or thelack of it, 
everywhere. He sees the correct and the incorrect, 
and soon can recognize Egyptian, or Ionic, or Doric, or 
Corinthian, or Gothic styles. 

How much better it would be if all architecture were 
true! How much higher the silent influence of en- 
vironment would be, if all schools in external construc- 
tion and interior decoration were correct and harmoni- 
ously suggestive. 

Culture in seeing power means culture ef the mind, 
not of the eye. True botanical study vastly increases 
the power to see beauty, and harmony, and unity, and 
creative design in nature. True art teaching multiplies 
our power to see the beauty, and harmony, and unity, 
and creative design in nature, and art in all their va- 
ried forms. 

The power to see increases as the finite mind grows 
consciously towards the infinite mind. The best work 
of education is to promote the conscious growth of the 
finite mind towards the infinite mind. Good art train- 
ing does this for most children more effectively than 
any other subject on the school curriculum. 

Art trains the reasoning powers. Definite seeing 
leads to definite thinking. Accurate observation lays 
the foundation for correct judgment and comprehensive 
observation prepares for broader thinking in regard to a 
greater variety of individual things and their true rela- 
tionship to each other. A considerable portion of our 
reasoning depends on conceptions of size, form, color, 
and relationship ; therefore art training by the cultiva- 
tion of new and exact apperceptive centers of size, 
form, color, and relationship makes a logical preparation 
fer clear thinking. 

Art provides the highest opportunities for the culture 
of the imagination. Real art is not a mere reproduc- 
tion of beautiful things that have been stored in the 
memory, nor is its best work the representation of the 
beautiful in nature. True art is more than this. It is 
an expression of the highest revelation lof a life-time in 
new forms in harmony with the individuality of the 
artist. 

The divine element in man—his selfhood—should be 
trained to mold material things into new and higher 
forms, to beautify them with more exquisite and more 
harmonious colors, to decorate them with more attrac- 
tive and more suggestive designs, and to transform 
them into more ennobling expressions of the highest 
spiritual evolution of humanity. But art does not stop 
here. It deals with the unseen and attempts the inter- 
pretation of the infinite. Its grandest work, the highest 
work humanity can ever do, is the revelation of the 
most transcendent development of spiritual insight, the 
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expression of progressively unfolding conceptions of 
God himself in His personality, His attributes, and His 
loving relationships to the universe and to man. 

It is by the transformation of material things, and by 
the expression of his highest ideals jof God that man 
aids succeeding generations to broader, purer, higher 
evolution, and qualifies himself for clearer revelations 
of beauty and of Divinity. Whether art be reproduc- 
tion, or representation, or transformation, or spiritual 
revelation it exercises some form of the imagination 
either representative, or constructive, or creative, and 
by exercise develops it and qualifies it for fuller, freer 
activity. Our highest powers are capable of most rapid 
and most comprehensive development, and all powers 
grow most rapidly and most fully when used for highest 
purposes. As art is the highest form of self-expression 
it necessarily follows that it is one of the most perfect 
agencies for developing the imagination. 

Art develops originality, and qualifies man to aid in 
increasing human wisdom and power, and in the promo- 
tion of human happiness by the revelation of new 
thought, new forms of beauty, and new conceptions of 
esthetic and spiritual evolution. We should leave the 
world richer than we find it. Our only possible gift to 
civilization is some true revelation of ourselfhood. The 
development of original power is, therefore, the supreme 
element in education. Original power can be developed 
only by the exercise of some form of self-expression in 
constructive invention, oratory, literature, music, or 
art. Art is certainly one of the highest of these forms, 
and, therefore, one of the most productive of original 
power. 

There should be no barren lives, and every life is bar- 
ren that gives out no new light, or new transforming 
thought, or influence to enrich civilization. No teacher 
should be satisfied unless the emotion and thought of 
each child is given out in improved form full of new 
life and power in harmony with the child’s individuality. 
It is in this way that the sum of human achievement is 
increased, human power developed, human happiness 
promoted, and the certainty of the progressive evolution 
of humanity established. 

We are too willing to be satisfied with high achieve- 
ment in the power of expression by the child in oral 
language, written language, music, manual training, and 
art. Expression alone adds nothing to the sum of hu- 
man power. Expression is but a preparation for self- 
expression. It is not even that in the truest sense. 
Self-expression is not only the desired end of education, 
but is the process by which the most comprehensive, 
the most definite, and the most perfect forms of expres- 
sion may be acquired. Self-expression is infinitely 
more productive than expression. Selfhood should 
never be divorced from expression. The passive forms 
of expression are little better than the passive forms of 
accumulation in the development of the child. The 
selfhood or individuality of the child is his element of 
divinity. The development of this element of divinity 
must be accomplished in the same way that every other 
element of power is developed, by calling it into self- 
activity. The true function of selfhood is the exercise 
of originative or creative power. Whenever the creative 
functions of the child are assumed by the teaeher or are 
left out of consideration altogether, the child’s develop- 
ment is dwarfed at its most vital center. 

No other school work affords such universally attrac- 
tive opportunities as art for the expression of selfhood, 
and for the revelation of the grewing inner life by cre- 
ative activity in improving and beautifying the con- 
ditions of our environment. 

Art is of great educative value because it so readily 
reveals the possession of original power to the child 
himself. It is a most important epoch in the life of a 
child, when he awakens to a consciousness of indepen- 
dent power. This is the most inspiring moment of a 
child’s experience. The central element in strong 
character is a positive self-reverence based on a con- 
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scious recognition of original power that should be used 
for humanity. No other school study affords such op- 
portunities as art for the revelation of special power in 
a child, both to the teacher and to the child himself. 
The results of a child’s original power are more dis- 
tinctly manifest in art, more objectively real, than in 
any other subject. 

Art should be a part of the education of every child 
in order that he may be qualified for the fuller compre- 
hension of the great works of art. All the revelations 
that have been made to the world’s great leaders are 
stored in literature, music, and art. I am never so con- 
scious of a lack of education as (when I stand with a 
painter before a great picture, or walk with an architect 
in a grand cathedral. He sees and feels and thinks a 
thousand things unseen, unfelt, unthought by me. I 
am relatively blind and unconscious. The things he 
sees and feels and thinks are recorded in the picture or 
the cathedral for me quite as much as for him. I can- 
not see them because I was not trainedto see them. It 
might not have been possible for me to have seen them 
as clearly as he does, but my whole intellectual and 
moral life is narrower and weaker because I cannot see 
them as clearly as I might have learned to see them. 
Art training brings with it no deadening ofthesoul. It 
kindles and inspires and illumines. Oh! how we have 
blighted individuality and dwarfed intellectual power by 
some of our teaching in the past, by some of it even 
yet! But art is one of the subjects that awakens and 
broadens the child while he is gaining power to produce 
beauty or to appreciate beauty and emotion and thought 
as revealed by others. 

We wisely try to train the race to be capable of com- 
prehending and enjoying, and using the emotion land 
thought that are stored in literature. We should for 
exactly the same reasons train the race to see and un- 
derstand, and be uplifted by the revelations and records 
of the varied forms of art in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. The fact that we could not all see what 
Ruskin saw in color or in architecture is no reason why 
we should not be trained to see as much as we have 
power to see. Our duty as educators is to kindle the 
children and cultivate their vital intellectual powers so 
fully that they may be able to gain as much of culture 
and of uplift as possible from the elements of culture 
and uplift to which they must always be deaf and blind 
unless they are truly trained. 

Art has a wide educational value in correlation with 
other departments of work and study. The vital his- 
tory of the race is recorded in architecture, and sculp- 
ture and painting quite as fully as in books. Much that 
has passed in schools for history is a record of the re- 
sults of jealousies, and rivalries, and ambitions of a sel- 
fish nature. Architecture, and sculpture, and painting 
record great ideals as they have been revealed to suc- 
ceeding generations and civilizations, and to different na- 
tions. Epoch conditions and national characteristics are 
indelibly recorded in the art productions of eras and of 
nations. It is quite certain that the boy who studies 
and draws the various types of architectural elements 
of different nations will have not only a more awakened 
intellect than the boy who studies history as it is usually 
taught, but a more revealing knowledge of the real in- 
fluence of the nations upon civilization. _— 

Art is the basis of true manual training. All forms 
of productiveness are degraded when beauty is subordi- 
nated to utility, or when utility alone isconsidered. The 
richest beauty cannot detract from the highest utility. 
True beauty cannot lessen utility. If the aim to give 
more beauty renders any article less useful, then the 
unity between beauty and utility is neglected and a fun- 
damental law of beauty has been violated. Artistic de- 
sign is one of the most important elements of educative 
manual training. 

Art may also be correlated with geometry and geog- 
raphy and science and literature. Many of the funda- 
mental principles of Euclid are essential in architecture 
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and in the art department of manual training, and these 
principles learned incidentally as they are wrought out 
and applied in art are learned more definitely and un- 
derstood more thoroly than they could be by being 
committed to memory or even thought out by the most 
advanced methods of abstract thinking. A boy who 
draws the homes of people in different climates and of 
different degrees of civilization, or who sketches the 
people themselves in characteristic national costumes, 
or who makes an illustrated map of the world with pic- 
tures of the animals found in the different zones, has 
learned and impressed the facts relating to these de- 
partments of geography better than by reading or lis- 
tening toa teacher. Drawing and painting are now 
universally used in the study of botany, zoology, and 
other departments of natural] science. Literature af- 
fords one of the best opportunities for the use of art 
in developing the originality of children, when pupils 
are allowed to represent in drawing or color their con- 
ceptions of the author’s thought expressed in lan- 
guage. 

Art should have a definite influence in the elevation 
of the moral nature. One of the most effective lessons 
I ever learned was taught me by a teacher of art who 
showed me a collection of Japanese pictures chosen es- 
pecially as illustrations of color harmonies as developed 
by those greatest students of color, and who then 
placed beside the pictures cinders and bark, and decay- 
ing woods, which perfectly reproduced every color har- 
mony of the artists. It means a great deal to a young 
life to be made conscious of the fact that even the com- 
monest things that lie unnoticed around us possess some 
elements of beauty equa! to the highest-developed con- 
ception of the race. The revelation of the beauty and 
harmony hitherto unrevealed prepares us to believe in 
the higher evolution of the race in order that it may be 
capable of comprehending the higher beauty and har- 
mony yet to be revealed. It helps, too, to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the universe and its Creator to realize 
that even the most apparently valueless things possess 
transcendent beauty, when we become capable of seeing 
it. 

But the lesson that we are in the midst ef beauty, 
and the training in power to see beauty, great as they 
are, are ‘not so important as ‘the habit of searching con- 
sciously for the beautiful. The greatest modern art teach- 
ers make alertness to beauty and responsiveness of life 
to its influence their supreme aims. The true teacher 
of art says to her pupils, draw, or sketch, or paint dur- 
ing next week or next month the flower, or the tree, or 
the tower, or the landscape, that is most beautiful to 
you. Or she may say,—bring me the pattern, or the 
picture, or the object that you like best. At first it is 
enough to have the choice made, but later the reason 
for the preference should be given. 

Of course it is essential that the choice of each child 
be recognized as of absolute value to him, and reverently 
respected by his teacher. If his choice be inferior, his 
taste cannot be lifted truly to a higher plane by the 
adoption of another’s choice. It is by continued choos- 
ing and by conscious delight in what at present appeals 
to us and satisfies us that we gain a higher power of 
choice, not by weakly accepting the choice of some one 
else, consciously or unconsciously. The teacher should 
simply arrange the pictures or objects for exhibition 
witheut praise or disapproval. She should aim to es- 
tablish standards of beauty by teaching the fundamen- 
tal principles of correct taste, but such teaching should 
always be impersonal. All the pupils may be asked to 
choose the best specimens brought by their companions, 
but they should not be asked to include their own in 
the comparison, and they should report their choice pri- 
vately to the teacher, not that a summarized vote may 
be given to that class, but as arevelatiow to the teacher 
of the present development of the individuals of her 
class. 

The making of such choices, and the explanations of 
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the reasons for making them form a very productive 
intellectual exercise, but the chief value of such train- 
ing is the development of a persistent tendency to 
search consciously for the beautiful and true in our en- 
vironment and conditions. The constant relating of the 
best outer to the best inner will lead to a conscious pur- 
pose to make the best inner become the outer by the 
joyous desire of not only appreciating the best, but 
doing it. The habit of choosing the most beautiful in 
environment will necessarily develop the most beautiful 
characteristics of the life, and exercise the highest ele- 
ments of the intellectual and moral nature. 

Ideals transform individuals and ultimately transform 
national life. Ideals become vital in our lives by con- 
sciously choosing them. The child whois trained to 
choose consciously the most beautiful things in his en- 
vironment is being trained in the most effective way to 
consciously adopt true ideals in manhood. 

Art has a high moral influence because it tends to lift 
the race soul above materialism. As Dr. Harris has 
said, “‘ It arouses emotions and feelings, not appetites.” 
Every workingman should feel that he can create and 
reveal ideals. So will his life be ennobled. Unless the 





Miss Margaret Haley, of Chicago, first president of the National 
Association of Eiementary School Teachers, which 
was organized at Minneapolis last week. 


material life can be spiritualized, man’s tendency is 
towardsthe jungle. The spiritual in literature and mu- 
sic and art has lifted the race slowly towards the Di- 
vine. This is the only true education. 

The time has come when, not the leading few, but all 
should become conscious of the exultant thrill of the 
soul when in conscious relationship to the universal 
spirit. Art can do more to achieve this grand result 
than any other subject. 

Let us accept Ruskin’s philosophy: “If we do not use 
the faculty of color to discipline a people, they will in- 
fallibly use it to corrupt themselves.” The artistic power 
is one of the highest, and, therefore, is capabie of high- 
est development. With grander ideals of liberty and 
individual power, and the possibility of human achieve- 
ment as we grow toward a truer spiritual emancipation, 
let us teach the best we know of art to all the children 
as a basis for a nobler art and a purer individual and 
national life. 


We 


Emperor William made a speech at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in which he said: “I look to all to strengthen the hold 
of religion on the people, Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Whosoever does not base his life on faith is lost. 
My empire, my army, and myself have chosen the pro- 
tection of Him who said, ‘Heaven and earth may pass 
away, but my word shall not pass away.’” 
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Silent Reading.* 


By SARAH H. FAHEY. 


When I speak of silent reading I have in mind, as I 
suppose we all have—the ability, however acquired, of 
penetrating or comprehending the thought involved in 
the printed page—not rhetorical utterances—not ex- 
pression —simply the getting of facts, ideas, or emotions. 

In this country the people who apparently read may 
be counted by the million, yet the majority do nothing 
but skim the newspapers. The world is not much the 
wiser for a good deal of the so-called reading which 
goes on init. Many do not profit by their reading be- 
cause they do not know how to read. They have never 
been taught. It is not how much we read, but the qual- 
ity of the reading and the mamner in which we read 
which counts. 

When the necessity for silent reading is urged in the 
schools, teachers often think that a great quantity of 
reading is necessary. That is not true. ‘if books are 
rightly chosen children will read them silently many 
times during their school life. A child may be gorged 
by too many books. Pupils often say, “I have gone 
thru that book,” indicating by their very remark how 
little they have gotten out of it. 

Accurate thinking on any subject depends largely 
on the ability to see what is there, yet children are con- 
stantly seeing incorrectly. If we are to consider only 
the economy of school work and the convenience of the 
teacher, how necessary it is that the schools so teaeh 
that the child reading silently can read intelligently. 
When a child fails to work an example how often the 
teacher says “ Read it,” and “Readit again.” Suddenly 
a leok of intelligence flashes across the child’s face, he 
reads the problem and solves it in the same breath. 

Oral reading, which involves not only thought-getting 
but thought- giving, is dependent absolutely on the power 
to interpret the thought. For example, a child is read- 
ing aloud in a vacant sort of way. The teacher says, 
‘Look at it.” “‘ Think what it means,” or by asuggest- 
ive question leads him to see it. Instantly the tone 
changes. He has comprehended what is there and is 
now ready to transmit his thought to his hearers. 

Are you not constantly finding out that some boy is 
unable to prepare his lesson in geography or history be- 
cause he has not been helped to read the text-book? 
He tells you what he thinks is there, which is quite a 
different matter from that which is actually there. 

Is it not paramount in importance that the child be 
taught very early in his school life to habituate himself 
to getting correct thought when reading silently. He 
will thus acquire the habit of seeking books on any and 
every topic of interest, and can help himself when the 
teacher is engaged with other pupils or classes. 

I realize fully how futile it is te hope to make young 
readers very skilled in thought-getting. Reading is a 
very difficult art.—so difficult that even Goethe says, “I 
have been fifty years trying to learn to read and I have 
not learned yet.” We cannot hope to perfect pupils, 
butis this an apology for not making at least a beginning? 

If people do not acquire the reading habit in youth, 
the chances are they never will. After the sixth year 
the masses do not attend school. The pitiable part of 
it all is that many of these people close their school life 
with not even an introduction to reading in any true 
sense. 

Yet our literature, in richness and variety, is second 
to none the world has ever seen. Think what silent 
reading really means to one who has mastered the art. 
A vast before unknowable world looms up for him. It 
extends his horizon in space and time, making his world 
immeasurably larger than it was before. It transplants 
him at will to different countries, among different peo- 
ple, with different cenditions of life from his own. It is 
the next best experience to reality. 


*Paper read befere the Connecticut State Teachers’ Con- 
vention. 
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Then again, our moods are changed by proper read- 
ing. When we feel wearied we are made to laugh, when 
we are ready to condemn, our sympathies are awakened ; 
when we feel indifferent, we are roused to action. 

In books, the choicest spirits of all ages entertain us, 
and what a power for good that means to us. Biog- 
raphies of our greatest men all emphasize thecentrolling 
influence of books upon their lives. How impressive 
are the words of Channing when he says: 

“God be thanked for books. They are the voices of the dis- 
tant and the dead and make us heirs to the spiritual life of 
past ages. No matter how poor I am, no matter tho the pros- 
perous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling— 
if Miiton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, 
and Shakespeare open to me the worlds of imagination and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin enrich me with 
his practical wisdom—I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated man tho ex- 
yma from what is called the best society in the place where 

ive.” 

What a great opportunity silent reading furnishes 
to get the ideas of leading thinkers of the present time. 
Instead of depending on casual rumor, and loose conver- 
sation for knowledge and objects ef thought,—instead 
of forming judgments in crowds, and being excited by 
the voices of neighbors,—people who can read silently, 
learn to study and refiect alone,—to follow out subjects 
continuously and to call to their aid the knowledge, 
views, and reasonings of men ef all countries and ages, 
—and the result must be a deliberateness and independ- 
ence of judgment,—and a thoroness and extent of 
information obtainable in no other way. 

Since such tremendous results are dependent upon 
the ability to interpret the printed page intelligently, 
we may profitably spend a moment considering ways and 
means of giving this power to some of our pupils. 

One of the fundamental errors among teachers is the 
supposition that reading is easy to teach. Inexperi- 
enced assistants in training schools feel that very little 
preparation is necessary in order to give a reading 
lesson, altho they will manifest a good deal of concern 
about any other work. The truth is that reading is 
perhaps the hardest subject in the schools to teach ef- 
fectively. After the earliest school years, it is ques- 
tionable how much pesitive teaching of reading is done. 
Teachers hear pupils read once a day. General ex- 
pression is criticised, then the lesson closes. In a per- 
functory way the children are given books to read 
silently, but the teacher does not influence them to 
read. The children are naturally indifferent to the con- 
tents of such books. 

The teacher must create a motive for reading. She 
must make the child get what she gets from a book, 
whether it be information, ideas, or feelings. 

Given a motive, and people will read the driest kind 

_of material. Boys read football notes. Women read 
cook books, societies read codes of parliamentary law, 
because they are interested in doing something, and 
they seek information with regard to that something. 
Is it not the teacher’s business, then, to have in mind 
clearly what she expects a child to get from any given 
reading? Then she must in some way, whether by 
question or suggestion, stimulate the reader to want to 
get what isthere. Asarule do net assign reading by 
pages to the older pupils, as they will then look upon 
the work as a task to be rid of as soon as possible. 

Train children to realize that the writer of a book 
wants to talk with them—that he selects his words care- 
fully because he can say them but once—that they must 
look carefully and examine those words. 

Pupils must be trained to realize that half of educa- 
tion consists in learning where and how to look for in- 
formation. They must learn that books are merely tools 
ef knowledge. It remains with them to get the spirit 
that is breathing beneath. 

Books giving informafion primarily must be quite 
closely graded, but with emotional reading we do not 
have to be so exact. Our emotions are far more rde- 
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pendent of age or culture than the intellectual side and 
need far less of the arts of adaptation. When dealing 
with emotional readiag the teacher has a wide field from 
which to select. 

Let me place two limitations, however,—never teach 
a book which calls forth emotiens which will be normal 
only in later life, but which aroused too early may do 
the child positive harm. And never teach a book merely 
because it isa classic. Make yourself enjoy the book 
and then teach it. Emerson relates that a painter once 
said to him : “No one can draw a tree without in some 
sort becoming a tree.” In like manner a teacher can 
never arouse enthusiasm for any reading until she is 
possessed thoroly with the spirit of the book. 

If the work to be read is a story,the main business of 
the teacher is to select the story. In intermediate and 
upper grade work let her aim for twentieth century 
ideals. In the Arabian Nights stories and other fairy 
tales, the ideal is a prince and princess with untold 
wealth. In the Iliad the type of heroes is not our 
type. All good in their way, but are they the best 
standards of ethics that we can put before the child 
who is living in the light of the twentieth century? 

The best steries will not create discontent, but will 
make the child get the best out cf his own surroundings 
in life—will make him idealize the real. Teach him to 
appreciate the charm of such writers as Burns, who 
made heroes of the common people dealing with common 
places. 

In lower grades we cannot hope to do much in ab- 
stract reading, but there are books which seem to tide 
us over from the story to such purely abstract reading 
as speeches and essays. ‘Being a Boy,” by C. D. 
Warner, and “The Man Without a Country,” by E. E. 
Hale are excellent examples of such books. 

It seems to me that the teacher ought to be on the 
alert to utilize the kind of boeks that will hold interest 
and at the same time tend to make the child reflect. 

If teachers could but feel with Carlyle when he says : 

“Of all things which man can do or make here below the 
most momentous, wonderful, and worthy are the things we 
call books. Those poor bits of rag paper with black ink on 
them, what have they not done, what are they not doing? 

“He that can write a true boek, is he not the bishop, and 
the archbishop ? The writer of a book is he not a preacher, 
not of this parish or of that, not on this day or on that, but 
to all men, in all times and places. Does he not rule from his 
grave after death whole nations and gemerations who would 
or would not give him bread while living? 

“Tf we think of it. all that a university or final highest 
school can do for us is still but what the first school began 
doing—teach us to read. It depends on what we read after 
all manner of professors have done their best for us. The 
true university of these days is a collection of books.” 

Let us go often for inspiration to such men as Car- 
lyle, and let us resolve, that so far as in us lies, we will 
so train children that they take pleasure in silent, pass- 
ive reading—in learning the great task of catching the 
meaning of the greatest minds undistorted—we will so 
train them that they will feel in the poet’s words— 

“O for a book and a shady nook, 
Either indoors or out, 
With the green leaves whispering overhead, 
Or the street cries all about ; 
Where I may read all at mine ease 
Both of the new and old, 
For a jolly good book whereon to look 
Is better to me than gold.” 
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Toronto is to keep Inspector James L. Hughes, after 
all. The evident universality of the desire to have him 
continue the work in which he has been active so many 
years was too much for him, and his express determina- 
tion to stand by his resignation had to give way. Mr. 
Hughes will fill the lecture engagements already made. 
His duties at Toronto have been made less onerous, his 
salary has been increased—in fact nothing seems to 
have been left undone that would prove, in a practical 
way, how much the good people of Toronto admire 
their inspector of schools, and how grateful they are to 
have him. 





Supt. L. H. Jones has resigned from the superintend- 
ency of Cleveland to become president of the normal 
schools of Michigan. He is one of the really great 
school superintendents of the country, one of the few 
who can make their influence for good felt in every 
school of a large city system. His success at Indian- 
apolis has been frequently talked about. At Cleveland 
he has rendered even greater service to the cause of ed- 
ucation. His best work has probably been done as an 
inspirer and trainer of teachers, and his strength in this 
direction ought to prove a power in shaping normal 
school ideals. 

Cleveland will probably have some difficulty in choos- 
ing a successor to Mr. Jones. - The law under which the 
city is working at present and which gives the school 
director almost unlimited power, has been found unconsti- 
tutional, and a conflict appears not unlikely. However, 
it is well for the best friends of the Cleveland schools 
to unite upon some strong candidate under whom the 
good things inaugurated by Superintendent Jones will 
be continued and further developed. Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., would be an ideal superin- 
tendent for the place. 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Omaha, is another leader 
who is particularly well fitted for the place. He has 
just been re-elected by a practically unanimous vote and 
may not want to change just yet. The appointment of 
Supt. Orville T. Bright, of Cook county, Illinois, would 
give universal satisfaction. Supt. George B. Aldrich, 
of Brookline, Mass., might also be induced to become a 
candidate. Cleveland has set a high standard for her 
schools under Mr. Jones’s administration, and can draw 
upon the best men in the country. 





There is hardly a doubt that Supt. Darwin L. Bard- 
well will be elected as one of the district superinten- 
dents of New York city, all appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The failure to elect him last week 
can serve only to marshal more votes to his support at 
some other meeting of the board of education in the 
near future. The logic of his strongest opponents con- 
stitutes the best argument in his favor. If ‘‘ no out- 
siders” are wanted because of the peculiarity of the New 
York city field, then in the present case no man should 
be chosen who is not thoroly familiar with the manage- 
ment of schools of the character usually found in vil- 
lages and isolated country districts. The district in 
Richmond borough which is to be under the direction 
of the new superintendent has many such schools. If 
reasons and not mere excuses are to be the foundation 
in the choice of superintendents, then Dr. Bardwell’s 
installation ought not to be further delayed. 

An amusing incident in the fight against Supt. Bard- 
well is the resolution passed by the New York city 
board of aldermen protesting against the election of an 
outsider as a successor to Mr. Jasper as city superin- 
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tendent. It seems almost too good to be true that 
there should be so little politics in city school affairs 
that the aldermen are ignorant of the facts that Dr. 
Maxwell is the city superintendent, and not Mr. Jasper, 
and that the latter is still in office and no successor will 
be voted for before September. 


Mr. L. E. Wolfe, whom Kansas City, Kan., accorded 
such shabby treatment, has been elected superintendent 
of San Antonio, Tex. 

Ingratitude toward educational leaders whose services 
entitle them to the highest rewards a commonwealth 
can bestow, is one of the discouragements that Ameri- 
can public school men must have the fortitude to face. 
The removal of several of the most efficient and devoted 
superintendents within recent weeks has furnished 
abundant evidence of how easy it is to politicians to lay 
their hands upon educational offices if they are inclined 
to draw the schools into their spoils list. State Com- 
missioner Glenn, of Georgia, would never have been 
ousted from office if the sentiment of the people were 
strongly enough exerted in behalf of the best interest 
of public education. There is work ahead for an educa- 
tional John the Baptist to stir the consciences of the 
people. 





Dr. Charles Kendall Adams, until quite recently 
president of the University of Wisconsin, is in a critical 
condition, and his death is expected almost any hour. 
He is under the care of physicians, at Redlands, Cal., 
where he had gone for the restoration of health and 
strength. 


aa 


National Educational Association. 
Declaration of Principles, 
(Continued from page 57.) 


8. “It is apparent that familiarity with the English Bible 
as a masterpiece of literature is rapidly decreasing among the 
pupils inour schools. This is the direct result of a conception 
which regards the Bible as a theological book merely, and 
thereby leads to its exclusion from the schools of some states 
as asubject of reading and study. 

““We hope and ask for such a change of public sentiment in 
this regard as will permit and encourage the English Bible, 
now honored by name in many schools, law, and state institu- 
tions, to be read and studied as a literary work of the highest 
and purest type side by side with the poetry and prose which 
it has inspired and in large part formed. 

9. “We commend the examples of those boards of education 
whose settled policy is to employ teachers upon merit only 
without reference to political or other considerations. 

10. ‘‘While there has been great improvement in the con- 
struction of school buildings, and better lighting, heating, 
ventilation, and seating have been provided, yet there is great 
room for further improvement, and many questions with 
reference to the most important problems of school architec- 
ture, hygiene, and sanitation are still unanswered. We be- 
lieve there should be a commission created by this body whose 
duty shall be to collect all the best information extant on the 
construction of school buildings and matters pertaining to 
school hygiene and sanitation, and publish it in a form which 
will be available for use by school authorities. 

11. “Recognizing the necessity of making many changes 
from year to year in our educational system in order to meet 
the demands of our social and industrial conditions, and to 
keep pace with the improvements in both methods and admin- 
istration, we believe that the committees known as ‘the com- 
mittee on secondary education,’ ‘the committee on elementary 
education,’ and ‘the committee on rural schools’ should be 
re-created as standing committees, to perform such duties as 
were prescribed for them under the resolutions creating 
them. 

12. “We believe that a proper conception of what educa- 
tional work can do for the community and state can be best 
inculcated by a thoroly wide-awake teaching profession ; 
therefore we cordially indorse the organization of summer 
schools thruout the country for the instruction and training 
of teachers by the leading educators.” 
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The Educational Field. 


A fine building is in process of erection 
in West 123d street tor a Jewish theolog- 
ical seminary. Jacob H. Schiff gave 
$100,000 in addition to the building. 
Leonard Lewisohn gave $50,000, as also 
the brothers Daniel and Simon Gugen- 
heim. Dr. Solomon Schechter will be the 
head of the faculty. Here men who have 
a degree from other seminaries will come 
to receive their final education. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A new schedule was 
recently adopted by the school board of 
this city. Sums aggregating nearly $20,- 
000 will be added to the salaries of teach- 
ers who, in the judgment of the board, 
should have the increase. The figures of 
the advance are summarized as follows: 
Additional salaries to vice-prins. $6,466 
100 maximum salaries 9,600 
Increase to seven men 1,830 





$17,996 

The remainder of a little over $2,000 
from the $20,000 fund will be used in ad- 
justing salaries at the Polytechnic insti- 
tute and colored high and training school. 


Mr. Harry E. Reed has resigned from the 
school superintendency of Little Falls, N. 
Y., to go into business. He has done excel- 
lent work for the schools and his depar- 
ture is to be much regretted. He has al- 
ways takenan active interest in educational 
movements and gave promise of becoming 
a leader in the state. Before entering 
upen the office at Little Falls he was a 
principal at Utica, under Supt. George 
Griffith, and it was there he became at- 
tracted to the serious study of educational 
problems. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—There is quite a little 
tempest in a teapot here over a rule re- 
cently made by Superintendent Van Sickle. 
According to the new rule neither gradu- 
ates of the state normal school nor of the 
Woman’s college may teach in the public 
schools without other preparation. They 
must either be graduates of one of the 
high schools as well as the normal school, 
or have had two years’ experience in teach- 
ing. 

Graduation of Sunday-School 

Pupils. 


At the International Sunday School 
Convention held at Denver June 28, the 
Rev. N. E. Dunning, of Boston, recounted 
the work of the lesson committee in form- 
ulating a uniform Sunday-school lesson 
for use thruout the world, and dwelt upon 
the great benefit derived in the way of ed- 
ucating the youth in the history of the 
Bible. He recommended a gradation of 
classes in Sunday-schools; that primary, 
intermediate, and senior classes be formed, 
with a special course in study provided for 
each class, a period of six years’ atten- 
dance upon one class being required for 
advancement to another, the present course 
to be the one for study for the intermedi- 
ate class. 


Hard Lines for Russian Students. 


The police department of Moscow have 
published the names of some two hundred 
and fifty persons who have been arrested 
and committed to prison for periods vary- 
ing from three months to seven days with- 
out any form of trial whatsoever. The 
majority of those arrested are students of 
the higher educational establishments of 
Moscow, and a number of schoolboys. 
These arrests are quite distinct from the 
wholesale arrests of the demonstrating 
students at the university. 
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Of the four thousand students of the 
Moscow university, it appears that about 
half left Moscow in anticipation of the 
of the events which have just taken place. 
About four hundred were “ administrative- 
ly” expelled from the town, between six 
hundred and seven hundred are in the 
convict jail, and, in accordance with the 
special orders of the minister of educa- 
tion, will be expelled from the university, 
while forty of their number, who declared 
themselves not ‘‘ academical ” demonstrat- 
ors, but “political,” a new distinction 
which has not previously been formulated 
in words, will doubtless suffer the severest 
penalties in the way of imprisonment and 
deportation to Siberia. Two hundred odd 
arrested in the streets will be imprisoned 
for varying terms, and probably expelled on 
the expiration of them; and the remainder, 
as things seem now, will, no doubt, be al- 
lowed to continue their studies. Among 
the demonstrators arrested in the univer- 
sity buildings were no less than seventy 
women, who spent the night of Saturday 
in the Manege, surrounded by soldiers, 
and in the company of the students taken 
with them. 


A Coronation Ode. 
By A~—d A—~a, P-—~4 L—+, 


The early Bird attraps the early Worm; 
Let me be first, with wise Precipitation, 
To sing, in cadenced meter uniform, 
The Coronation. 


(For I have never used a meter yet, 
For any ode, each Laureatic one, 
That did not bear the stamp and impress 
set 
By Tennyson.) 


His future subjects, in ten forty-two, 
Disdained the Danes and chose his pre- 
decessor, 
An Englishman, and he was Edward, too, 
Styled the Confessor. 


Disdained the Danes! 
with them ! 
Now thrice three hundred years have 
passed away, 
Our Danish Queen adorns her Diadem 
This Crowning Day. 


We can’t agree 


I have been studying English history, 
But will allow, of due politeness heedful, 
My readers may recall as well as I 
All that is needful. 


And, being old and wise, I here omit 
Impassioned verses from the heart of 


me; 
I keep them safe for future ages writ 
’ Neath lock and key. 


Ah, stay, I have not mentioned roses yet, 
Nor verdant meads dappled with lowing 
herds, 
I would not be myself could I forget 
The dicky birds. 


The blushing cowslip crimsoning all the 


eas, 
The League-loved primrose and the 

Kingcup pale, 

While Laureate-like pours forth his melo- 
dies 

. The nightingale. 

—ALICE FLEMING, in Zhe Pall Mali 

Magazine. 





Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 


It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


Pears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells ali over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them Ail 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogg’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


8@ cts. per 100. 











We also have Edward's, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chica, 
and Oolored Report Cards. Samples on seamen 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street, © NEW YORK 
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IMI ADE 


BY SELLING OUR CELEBRATED Goops 
26 to PER CENT, COMMISSION 








ONLY 33° 
In absolutely air-ti 
preserving stren, 

even if open: 
Other Good Coffees, - 12tol6calb 
Exoellent Teas in the Cup, 80, 85, 60ca 1b, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 3% pp., 9,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 
The Great American Tea Co. 


P. ©. BOX 289 
31 & 83 Vesey St., New York 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and 1tth Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast - - = $ .50 
we ** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. ’ 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 
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it 1-lb, trade-mark 
and flavor indefinitely, 
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Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visitors. 








Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
ae with catalog containing complete 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md, 





Miscellany. 


There are those who advocate the treat- 
ment of malarial fever without quinine, 
and while we are not in a position to argue 
the question, it has often occurred to us 
that the cases treated with antikamnia in 
connection with quinine recovered more 
rapidly than those treated without anti- 
kamnia. A five-grain antikamnia tabiet 
every three hours, given in connection 
with quinine, will prove this—AMedical 
Reprints. 

Rab and His Friends, and Other Dog 
Stories, by Dr. John Brown, is the second 
volume to appear in the series of ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Classics.” Dr. Brown’s dog stories 
are genuine; they are the result of many 
years’ experience with the canine tribe. A 
dog was to the great heart of this man as 
worthy of affection as many human beings. 
His stories are rich in sympathy; they re- 
veal a wonderful tenderness for brute life 
they are rife with pathos and eloquent 
with humorous situations beneath the sur- 
face of which one feels the “ thought that 
is too deep for tears.” Woven into his 
tales are expressive glimpses of home life 
among the poor. The editor of these 
charming sketches has done a thoro, sym- 
pathetic work. 

The biographical sketch of Dr. Brown 
is succinct and full of interest. Such clas- 
sics when placed in the hands of pupils 
will foster a refined literary taste which is 
so much needed by young men and women 
in after years. (Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany. Price, 25 cents.) 

Ginn & Company are to the front again, 
this time with a Zext-Book Bulletin for 
Elementary Schools. It has a neat cover 
printed in two tints of gray, with a floral 
design in the darker tint artistically over- 
lying the lighter tone. 

“Human Interest and Nature Study,” 
by C. F. Hodge, leads in the subjects 
treated. Educational meetings have a 
place as well as “ New and Forthcoming 
Books.” 

The Text-Book Bulletin opens in a mod- 
est way the fashion set by its anti-type—the 
magazine, with its table of contents, where 
one sees at a glance what books are men- 
tioned and on what pages. 

This bulletin cenvinces one that pub- 
lishers have learned how to attract the eye 
of the public and induce them to read a 
catalog rather than toss it into the waste- 
basket. 


A. C. McClurg & Company announce 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s reer book 
—Fact and Comments—is to be his last. 
During the coming fall will be published 
an admirable account of the life of the 
great philosopher. Dr. Charles H. Rieber, 
of Stanford university, has been engaged 
for some time on the work, which is to be 
called, Herbert Spencer, the Man, the Sci- 
entist, and the Philosopher. 


Reduced Rates to Tacoma, Portland, Se- 
attle, Vancouver, and Victoria. 

Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meet- 
ing Y. P. C.U. of the Presbyterian Church 
at Tacoma, Wash. 

On account of the meeting Y. P.C. U. 
of the Presbyterian church, at Tacoma, 
Wash., July 23 to 27, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Tacoma, Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver, or Victoria from all stations on its 
ines, from July 10 to July 20, inclusive, at 
greatly reduced rates. These tickets will 
be good for return passage until Septem- 
ber 15, inclusive, a executed by Joint 
Agent at destination and payment of 50 
cents made for this service. Apply to 
Ticket Agents for additional information. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuUP has been’ used 
for OVER FIFTY YE ce) OTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHIL 
WITH PERFECT S J a ; SOOTHES 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS a!l PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by Draggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
van” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle 





The Improved Pianoforte 


The STEINERTONE 


is now on sale at the 


Steinertone Building 


87-89 FIFTH AVE. 


What Is the Steinertone Pianoforte? 


This question occupies the minds of 
musicians and those who love 
to play the piano. 


The Steinertone is an improvement over 
the present pianoforte, being provided 
with a new and ingeniously constructed 
action that offers to the performer the 


, | means to draw out of his instrument great 


tone volumes that contain such musical 
qualities, both in the softest and loudest 
tones, as are not found in the pianoforte 
now in use. It is not generally known by 
piano purchasers that the action in the 
present piano is almost a whole century in 
use, and that on account of this antiquated 
system many of the hidden beauties of a 
sounding board cannot properly -be 
brought to light. The action used in the 
Steinertone Piano is the invention of 
Morris Steinert, and on account ef its 
novel construction endows the piano with 
those delicate and soul-inspiring charac- 
teristics that are usually absent in this 
special instrument. In addition toits tone 
producing attributes, a most decided ad- 
vancement is also made toward greater 
hammer repetition and elasticity ef touch. 
The Steinertones are in the grand and up- 
right pianos, and special emphasis must 
be laid to the Steinertone Upright, which, 
tho ordinarily less developed in this speci- 
men of pianoforte, is equally as good as 
the finest grand. 

The Steinertone Company, in recom- 
mending the Steinertone to the considera- 
tion of piano buyers, begs to say that its 
instruments are sought for and find read 
acceptance by the most musical people all 
over the land. The prices of the Steiner- 
tone are low and within the reach of every 
one who wishes also to obtain the finest 
and most artistic piano manufactured. 

The kind inspection of these instru- 
ments is most respectfully solicited. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, 
The Steinertone Building, 
87-89 Fifth Ave., = = New York. 


NATURE READERS--5c. 


This series of books for Supplementary 
Reading serves admirably to introduce 
children in elementary grades to a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the various phases 
of nature. They are prepared by a well- 
known writer, nicely illustrated and charm- 
ingly written. The low price of Five Cents 
a Copy makes it possible to supply a 
whole ciass at trifling cost. The fifteen 
numbers now ready—all for the second 
and third grades—are as follows: 


No. 
we 





. Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 

The Spring Beauty and Anemone. 

The Squirrel and his Home. 

Bitter Cress and Roses. 

The Story of a Beehive. 

Golden Rod and Aster, 

Stories About Birds. 

Christmas Stories. 

Hiawatha and Its Author. 

. Whittier and his Snowbound. 
anksgiving Stories. 

. Two Fairy Stories. 

. Robinson Crusoe 

. Jack and the Bean Stalk. 

. Stories about Animals. 


SD et 


PO RID WIS COA 


L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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IN TIAKING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS—Memorial, Patriotic, Commence- 
THE ment and Closing Exercises. 
Pe mlb cc Spring and Summer School Celebrations.............. $0.25 
Fancy Drills and Marchas.............0s0csscssssscsesees 25 
THOUS AND IN csi icccstavinthaxsrtsrsei soos cena .25 
How to Celebrate Arbor Day .............sssecsccsssees 25 
Arbor Day in the Primary Room ..............sseseeeee 15 
ISL ANDS New Arbor Day Exercise.............0sscccsscsssccsssees 15 
Twenty-four Page Program for Arbor Day........... 15 
I I TI Binsin kccssenceccvadnccsvcssevevess 25 
I BE, FAR Bi viniicn cenecisicsececisnseicese 25 
ge ved Pp mueopenene on ~~ — SS ETT: ORO 25 
more delightful region than that of the * : 
Theosned (alandn, ool taeeeie tenant Primary ee Sccciaegh akties ab wnsiaiia 
been discovered. It is the Venice of Banner Days of the Republic ............sssseseeereees ‘ 
America, but also has good hotels that can I iinasnenstanadducensnadeeosnsiensaeess 15 
be = t warm if there ro 0g to TRIE a eT ae 15 
a cold rainy evening. Itis as fine as the : 
ben of anion, sab cane Gletasene | . — SE NE ccsssisiniin:uitinabicesbe Miah aimless + 
Islands scattered along the twenty-five | obie Spy eovccccce ee eceeeescccceccseseceseaccsceceseaeees . 
miles of one of the most beautiful rivers | TRE SIRO PUMNIO wiivvieccencssssssccvngecscsnsesene 15 
is the weed. You can a a a great | EAR FROG TAGE BRO oasis sccnsccssscvssvecsecscnses 25 
eal regarding it in No. 10 of the “ Four- son. 
Track Series,” “The Thousand Islands.” | a Day as 6 — faexeenieeel each 7 
Copy will be mailed free on receipt of a | Mother Nature's estiva Base belesnaeesauesauin pn cscs seener . 
2-cent stamp by GEORGE H. DANIELS, | An Object Lesson in History ..............cccseceeeeees 25 
General Passenger Agent, | Nymphs of the Elements...............cccccces scsscsees 15 
Practical Programs for School and Home............ 25 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & ; 
FE Our New Entertainment Catalog, the most com- 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD ree plete list of entertainment books ever published. 
Grand Central Station, New York. yas 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
Anu boow supplied. 














'KELLOGG’S TEACHERS 
BUREAU 


| 

Established twelve years ago, has a steady de- 
| mand for experienced Normal and College grad- 
| uate positions and principalships. Hundreds of 
| good teachers have found places through this 


Southern Railway 
| Boren, See our reference list and circular 








ANNOUNCES ITS ENTRANCE AS AN INITIAL LINE INTO 
Particalars for stamp. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, Bie suino te von ons 


Effective July 1, 1902 


By an arrangement for trackage rights over the line formerly known 8s the Plant Sys- 




















‘ Ss h, Ga.,and Jack ille, Fla.,and J , Ga., and Jack ilie, $ $ 
Fla. ry Routhern Baiteay will be extended from Savanash and J Soe, sieapeneray, to | N Oo Ss atis . acti on 
Jacksonville. Fla.,and will on and after that date operate its own train service into and out 
ot Jacksonville thereby. : Short of Perfection 

On and after above mentioned date the high-class Through Trains of the 
Southern Railway from the East, the North, the West, and the Southwest will | cs ries . 
be operated into Jacksonville via Jesup and the New Short Line, which reduces isthe Principle underlying 
the distance from Savannah and from Jesup to Jacksonville 20 miles, the Construction of these. 

THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY'S GATEWAY TO FLODIDA SMITH 
Washington and Jacksonville Richmond and JacKsonville PRE M I EK R 


Norfolk and JacKsonville Memphis and JacKsenville 
€hattanooga and JacKsonville Atlanta and JacKsonville 


Birmingham and Jacksonville Harriman Junction and Jacksonville Typ ewrit e r 


For Rates, Sleeping Car Reservation, etc., call on or address 
New York Offices: 271 and 1185 BROADWAY That is why Practical Improvements 

















W. A. TURE S. H. HARDWICK ALEX. S. THWEATT are first seen on 
Pass. Traffic Manager Gen. Passenger Agent East. Pass. Agent the SMITH 
Washington, D C 1185 Broadway, NY. PREMIER. 

LL EA AR IEE REMOTING ER ITI A cet | It isan up-with- 
the-times ma- 

chine. ee C00 of eee 


« s H For Examinations. Contains 
Shaw S National Question Boo * about 6,600 Questions and An- 
swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. The Smith Premier 


33 t32 Illustrated Catalogue Free sz: ::: 
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